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CHAPTER XXX. 


I found none good, save her. The world was darkened 
With breath from evil hearts, yea, through and through : 
I, even I, who saw her eyes, who hearkened 
Unto her voice, I did—as all men do, 


But o’er my nights of travel she, above me, 
Shone—a lone star from out a moonless sky : 

And, since she shone there, should she fail to love me, 
To wander and to wait content was I. 


Save her, good found I naught, divine or human : 
She was my hope, my faith, by sea and land : 
Swift shot the star to earth—and she was woman, 
And I the man who built his house on sand. 


NCE upon a time, Helen’s heart would have leaped with 
triumph at sight of the parchment that her husband spread 
open before her. It would have meant for her that Alan had come 
to his own, that the usurper would be overthrown, and that law and 
might were on the side of Right and Wrong, after all. But now 
what signified Copleston—what signified anything in the world? 
The parting words of Walter Gray had not as yet so much as taken 
root in her; far less had they had time to grow. She could only 
feel that the man to whom, in the name of friendship, she had given 
all that she believed to be left of her heart, had deserted her in her 
utmost need in the name of a duty that she was unable to recognise. 
Alan was dead. What could sie want with Copleston? It was not 
for herself that she had married Gideon Skull. 
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“You have found that my father made a will?” she asked 
mechanically and coldly, with all her real feelings far away—mostly 
in the grave, but not all. 

“Found that he made it?” said Gideon impatiently. “ Found 
the Will! What has come to you? Don’t you understand? Ah, 
I thought I should win your battle at last—and it’s won! Do you 
understand me a little better now?” 

“No,” said she. “I don’t understand anything at all..... 
How can Copleston be mine ?” 

“ Of course it’s yours. It’s left first to Alan ; and, in case of his 
dying without issue, then to you—in both cases as freely and abso- 
lutely as can be. Your father has put you in the same position 
as if he had died intestate, being your father according to law. 
Under all the circumstances, it was the best thing he could do. It 
wasn’t drawn by a lawyer, I’m told. Naturally. Of course he wasn’t 
the man to tell even a lawyer how things really were between himself 
and Mrs. Reid.” 

A hot light came into Helen’s eyes. But he did not see it—he 
never could understand why plain facts should not be recognised. 
Had he been born out ‘of wedlock, he would not have minded—so, 
why should she? A woman is but a woman ; and her chancing to 
be one’s own mother cannot, in reason, make her different from the 
rest of such things. 

“So, no doubt, he wished Alan to succeed him as if in due 
course of law, and you to succeed Alan in the same way ; and made 
the will himself to make everything square in case of need. I always 
thought it impossible that he, under such circumstances, should let 
himself die without some sort of a will. Luckily, it’s a good sort— 
signed, witnessed, everything in form, and written on parchment for 
safety.” 

“ And how came it to be lost—and found?” asked Helen, with 
the heat still in her eyes, but in a frozen voice that Gideon must have 
been dull indeed not to have felt as well as heard. But then he was 
far too much interested in his triumph to notice shades of tone, 
however marked they might be. 

“ Ah—how! He had to put it somewhere,’ you see; and I 
suppose he took it for granted that my reverend uncle was a man of 
business, instead of a—the other thing. Any way, my uncle had 
charge of a certain document in a foolscap envelope, not to be opened 
till a certain time after his death.” Gideon had never told an untruth, 
nor was he telling one now. “ Well, it would have struck any baby 
that it contained a will. My uncle had hidden it away in some 
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rat-hole in the belfry—no, I won’t say hidden; that sounds ugly— 
had put it away for safe keeping. When I heard of that blue 
~ envelope, I looked for it, I need not say. And there it is, with Uncle 
Christopher for witness—and Copleston’s yours ! ” 

She was not struck by the strangeness of the story. And, though 
her eyes were resting upon her father’s name written in his own hand, 
her thoughts were very different indeed from what Gideon supposed. 

“ Well—have you recovered your breath yet?” asked he. “If 
I didn’t know what you must be feeling about it all—why, one would 
think you were disappointed to find yourself mistress of Copleston 
and thousands a year!” , 

“ Disappointed ?” asked Helen. “Yes. . I am.” 

“In the name of ——” began Gideon, simply bewildered and 
amazed. 

“ Alan is dead,” said she. ‘ Let us say no more.” 

If she was misunderstood by Gideon, what was he by her? He 
had come up from Hillswick, with Copleston in his hand, to win her 
by a coup de main. Had not the recovery of Copleston been the object 
of her life?——-must it not needs be the highest bribe whereby the heart 
of woman might be won by man? Why, he had known hundreds of 
women sell themselves for a hundredth part of the worth of Copleston. 
A duchess would have been cheaper. And now, instead of reading 
in her face the joint triumphs of possession and revenge, all due to 
him, he saw—only a blank, and nothing more. 

He had been looking forward with such sanguine confidence to 
finding something so very different to welcome his return, that he 
had even been able to overlook her mad whim of escaping from his 
‘house while he had been gone. He wanted Copleston for its own 
sake as well as for hers ; and now he had to learn that he would tear 
up the will if such surrender would give him the food he needed to 
satisfy the later hunger that had been growing up in him. But such 
sentimental follies were not to be put into words. His only excuse 
to himself for feeling such things about a woman was that she was 
the road to Copleston. Self-respect forbade him to put things to 
himself in any other way. Another sort of hypocrite would have 
said, I want Copleston because I want her. He said to himself, I 
want her because I want Copleston. Since the first would seem to 
him like the hypocritical humbug he despised, he took the second 
form. Only a fool could prefer a woman to her land ; and he could 
not admit the possibility of Gideon Skull’s feeling like a fool. 

“ Of all the perverse, incomprehensible things on the face of the 
globe,” he cried out, without a sign of his characteristic calm, “ women 
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beat them all! But this beats—yes, even women. Here have you 
been waiting for Copleston, working for Copleston, living for Cople- 
ston, marrying—yes, if that’s true—marrying for Copleston; and 
when at last I come to you with it in my hand, and you have nothing 
to do but take it—then you turn up your nose and make a face as if 
I had been offering something too unpleasant to touch with your 
finger! I should have thought you might have said thank-you—you 
used to say that, when I had done nothing. ... . Upon my soul, I 
sometimes think something must have turned your brain. I’ve heard 
of babies crying for things so long as they think they can’t get them, 
and then, when they do get them, throwing them away, and crying 
for a new moon Shall I try and get you the moon, Helen? 
But if I did, I suppose you’d only begin to cry for the sun.” 

“TI said, let us say no more. You know why I wanted Cople- 


” 


ston—— 

“Yes, Alan is dead, as you say ; at least, I suppose so. Do you 
want to make me hate his very name ?” 

“T did not mean to quarrel with you again,” said she. “ If—if— 
we must go on living together—if that is my duty ——” 

“ Helen, what has happened since I have been gone ?” 

“TI have something to say. I will be to you everything I must 
be, if you say I must ; but I will not take Copleston now, since it is 
mine to take or leave.” 

“You are stark staring raving mad, Helen. Or perhaps you 
only want to escape from gratitude ; for you must know perfectly well 
you can’t do any such thing. Copleston is yours.” 

“No,” said Helen, with an air of quiet indifference under which 
her heart was beating angrily ; “if I don’t choose to claim it, you 
can’t call it mine. I am perfectly serious—every words I could not 
bear even to see it again.” 

“Serious! Do you forget to whom you would leave Copleston— 
in whose hands?—To a scoundrel, a swindler, who cheats widows 
and orphans, and throws over his friends ——” 

“He is, after all, a Waldron. It would all have been his, if— 


, » 

“Tf there had been no will—found by me.” 

“T cannot argue ; but I cannot take Copleston.” 

“ You cannot?” 

“T will not, I should say.” 

“Then, / will! Yes—I. Iam your husband, and I will not let 
my wife rob herself with her own hands. I told you Copleston 
is yours. You won't take it ; then I must, that’s all. In law, you 
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see, Copleston is not yours, but mine; and as sure as I live, justice 
shall be done.” 

‘“ Yours?” asked Helen, with a voice in which, at last, her trouble 
made itself heard. 

“Yes; mine. It was left freely and absolutely to you. Your 
marriage therefore gave Copleston to me.” 

“Ts that true?” she asked, suddenly turning faint and pale. 

“ Absolutely true. Ask any. lawyer you please.” 

“ And,” she said in a very low, quiet voice, that gathered new 
strength and fire as she went on—“ and—you propose—you dare to 
hint—that Copleston, my father’s house, should be taken away from 
any sort or kind of Waldron and given to you?” 

“J—” He stopped short in real amaze. 

“ Hear me out, Gideon Skull. You say that Copleston shall not 
go to one who cheats orphans and widows, and is a false friend—and 
I say so too. You say it shall not go to Victor Waldron. I say it 
shall not go to you. In what way are you more fit to be master of 
Copleston than he?” 

He clenched his fist and swore deeply. He did love her; he 
had never loved her more than now, when she was treating him with 
something more than scorn. He false, and a cheat? He to be named 
in the same breath with Victor Waldron? He was provoked into the 
mood wherein men have been known to strike women, and the harder 
the more they loved them, according to what love means to them. 
But, for the rest, an oath was all he could find to say. 

“TI told you,” said Helen, “the last night I saw you, all that I 
mean ; how you concealed Alan’s death in order that you might drive 
me into being your wife. I am not sorry now that my mother died 
before she knew all—how you have made me what I am. . 
You understand why, so long as it is mine, Copleston shall not be 
yours. I said, let us say no more. It was you made me speak —— 

“T am not going to submit to childish whims. I tell you in 
Copleston is not yours to keep or give away. Your own words show 
how much you know me. I shall reclaim Copleston for myself, under 
your father’s will, and you will live there as my wife, until you are 
tamed. . . . . There! we wé// say no more. We will go home.” 

Gideon felt, with his usual honesty, that it was the first duty of 
a husband to be his wife’s master as soon as she showed herself 
hopelessly and helplessly beyond the pale of reason. He felt, with 
repentant weakness, that things might have been better between them 
if he had only exerted the full masculine strength of his authority from 
the beginning, instead of drifting on in the hope that deference and 
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indulgence might soften her heart towards him. It is true that his 
indulgence and deference had always been somewhat invisible to any 
eyes but his own, and had looked more than anything else like sullen 
acquiescence in an inevitably uncomfortable situation ; but there is 
a villainous tradition about—learned, Heaven knows how—that if you 
wish to make the best and utmost of your wife, you must let her feel 
that you are her master. As women are not ashamed to publish the 
theory to their own disgrace, it is not wonderful that men should 
believe them : it is only a little more than strange that men should not 
despise them. Gideon Skull did, on principle, despise women in 
general, though he had learned to hunger for the heart of one ; nor 
did he feel that he needed her heart the less because of his disap- 
pointment that, in so important a matter, she had proved herself no 
better than her fellow-women, after all. He had thought her one to 
brave, dare, and do all things for great objects—to gain Copleston and 
to crush Waldron ; and that she should fail when the cup was at her 
lip—it seemed inceedibie, monstrous, worse even than womanish, if 
such a thing could be. 

It was clear that he must master her, then. And since—as he 
kept assuring himself with exaggerated persistence—he had married 
her for her lands, those lands he must have, whether her heart came 
with them or no. He had never felt so near being angry since he 
was born. 

Well indeed was it for Mrs. Reid that she could not live to see 
the day when, by the act of her own hands, Copleston would pass 
into those of Gideon Skull ! 


Helen could only see the outside of her husband’s life ; could she 
have seen to those very inmost depths which, even to himself, he was 
so incapable of expressing, she might have felt somewhat less hardly: 
though even then she could scarcely have been more disposed to 
pardon. His love could not have touched her heart, or his views of 
right and wrong appealed to hers. To forgive, one must compre- 
hend ; and the gulf between them was not to be passed, either by 
him or by her. Nor had she by any means consciously submitted 
herself to the counsel of Walter Gray, who had gone to work so much 
more like a surgeon than a physician in trying to mend her life— 
perhaps he believed it to be only his own right hand he was cutting 
off when he maimed hers. But some sort of outward guidance had 
become necessary to her ; and, as all the direction she had received 
from without was, for the present, to submit to her conventional 
duties, she made no resistance to the order to return home. It is 
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always easy to obey a command ; though no doubt she would have 
found it far easier to disobey had Walter Gray remained by her side. 
Deserted by him, as powerless to keep Gideon’s hands from 
Copleston as to recall the dead to life, she could only resign all 
effort and let everything go. Why did Gideon wish to keep her, 
when she could not imagine that he could care for her, and could 
now get all he wanted without her? Why had Walter Gray given 
her up to such a man, when he had told her he loved her? Hate 
acted like love, and love like hate, it seemed to her. At last she was 
fairly baffied and beaten down—as likely as thousands of her equals 
in spirit to become a mere piece of wax in her husband’s hands. She 
had shot her last bolt, and it had been shot in vain. 

She knew nothing of her husband’s daily business, of which he 
left off speaking to her. No doubt, with the will in his hands, he 
had nothing to fear from Messrs. Aristides and Sinon, who would 
prove themselves only too ready to forgive and forget their mistake 
of a hawk for a pigeon. Nor would Gideon find it hard to forgive 
men whose backing would be useful—indeed, necessary—in taking 
proper measures to secure Copleston. In business, as all the world 
knows, a man has neither friends nor foes ; and, in the commercial 
decalogues, the ready forgiveness of injuries, when their remem- 
brance is inconvenient, is one of the foremost laws. But still, all 
these matters implied a good deal of absence from home on Gideon’s 
part ; and he and Helen saw but little of one another even when he 
was indoors. She hardly observed a change in his manner towards 
her ; a new roughness and imperiousness taking the place of his 
former sullen, or patient, reserve. But then she had become of late 
very inapt to observe anything. ‘That episode of Walter Gray had 
left her heart dead a second time. She had but one fear left—that 
she might hear, any hour, that some first step had been taken towards 
gaining possession of Copleston. 

One day, about a week after her return to the roof she had been 
so desperate to leave, Gideon, on returning from the city, found a 
very little boy trying to reach the knocker of the house door. 

“Who are you, and what do you want here ?” asked he, with the 
bluff and surly good-nature which was his principal characteristic out 
of doors. 

“T’m Billy Green,” said the boy, making another failure at the 
knocker. That’s who I am.” 

“ And what do you want with my knocker? I can’tdet you stay 
on my doorstep all the time you're growing.” 

“1’m from my mother’s, where Mrs. Skull was living; that’s where 
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I live myself, too: only our knocker’s not so tall as yours. You 
knocked ours quite easy when you came to see Mrs. Skull, and the 
other gentleman, too.” 

“Well, I’ll save you the trouble of knocking at my door, and you 
shall save me the trouble of knocking at yours when I call again. 
Do you want Mrs. Skull ?” 

“Not particular. I’ve got to give her a letter, mother says, from 
the postman : I wish I could knock like him !” 

“ Then I'll give it to her, if you'll give it to me.” He took the 
letter from the boy, who went off whistling, and examined the post- 
marks in order to guess who could possibly be writing a letter to 
Helen, who neither wrote nor received such things. It was evidently 
from the country, and was directed in a hand that did not seem 
unfamiliar to him. 

“ Hillswick.” What might that mean ? 

Gideon was not a man to strain at gnats to make up for swallow- 
ing camels. The letter, being his wife’s, was his, no less than 
Copleston. Since there can be no sort of dishonesty in doing what 
one likes with one’s own, he made no scruple of tearing open the 
envelope as soon as he was in the hall: Helen herself would be 
perfectly welcome to see -how far he meant henceforth to be master. 
But his eye no sooner fell upon the signature than a black and angry 
shadow fell over his face, the like of which those who knew him 
best had never seen. He changed his mind about running over the 
letter at the foot of the stairs, and carried it at once into the privacy 
of his own room. 

The letter was dated “Copleston, near Hillswick,” and began 
without any sort of form. And it ran as follows :— 


“T hardly know how to begin this letter. There are things I 
ought to say to you that I must say, and things that I must say 
whether I ought or not ; and I feel unable to say any of them in such 
a way as to feel sure that you will take them in the right way, which 
is the only way I desire. I can only hope that, as the Walter Gray 
who tried to be, and still wishes to be, your friend, I made you 
understand me better than when we parted in Hillswick churchyard. 
Your brother understood me, as I am and not as I am named, before 
he died ; and had he lived but one day longer, I have no fear 
but that he would have understood the insufferable burden that 
Copleston has been to me. Until a very short while ago I never 
knew how absolutely intolerable it is to feel that wrong has come to 
me through you and yours. He would have learned to understand 
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it all, and would, as a plain and simple duty of friendship, have con- 
sented to make some arrangement whereby I might be released 
from the burden. I can now only come to you in his name. But 
in his name I have a right to demand your consent to a settlement 
which may set me free from the horror of possessing inheritance 
that is only mine by an accident, while you are left dependent for 
your daily bread on the turns and chances of such a life as Gideon 
Skull’s. 

“T besought you to give the rest of your life to duty, however 
hard, as I trust to be able to give myself henceforth to mine. But 
duty ought not to be the result of necessity. You must be free to do 
it or not to do it, or doing it becomes nothing, and you must be 
independent in order to be free. If your marriage were a happy one, I 
should have nothing to say. There can be no question of freedom or 
slavery where love rules. But since your relation to your husband 
must henceforth be one of duty, the duty you will give him ought 
to be, and must be, that of a free woman, who gives it of her own free 
will, because it is right, and not of a slave, who must pay it or starve. 
If you refuse to take a sufficient share of what is all yours by every 
moral right, you will be wronging yourself, and me, and even Gideon 
Skull—for he has his rights as well as I and you. You will be 
wronging me by visiting my most unintentional wrong with a punish- 
ment harder than I can bear—that is to say, by forbidding me to help 
you to live, and so in effect forbidding me to redress one grain and 
atom of the wrong that I have unwillingly and unwittingly done. It 
is not usual to punish a wrong-doer by forbidding him to repair the 
evil he has wroughf : I have always looked upon that as the worst 
punishment reserved for dead sinners. You will be wronging yourself, 
because you will be doing wrong; because you will be showing 
yourself too weak to be just and too proud to pardon. I may say all 
this now, I suppose, for Alan’s sake, without fear of your throwing this 
into the fire without reading another word. 

“ Only for one reason, zow, I am glad that Copleston is mine by 
law. If you were unmarried, I should know what to say—I mean, of 
course, no compromise would content me which should not wring 
the utmost concession from your pride. I am bound to talk of a 
compromise instead of an entire surrender, because it is idle to 
pretend I don’t know how impossible it would be to make you meet me 
more than half-way. The reason why I am glad of Copleston being 
technically mine is that you ave married. It is perfectly easy, I find, 
to make a settlement upon you which wiil make you independent of 
Gideon Skull, and over which he will have no control whatever. 
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And that is what I propose to do now. How I may further deal with 
. Copleston it will be for me to consider. , 

“ There are questions of duty for both of us—for me as well as 
for you—and we will not argue about so idle a question as to whose 
is the harder. Perhaps—in my heart—I may think that part of your 
duty the very hardest which obliges you to take any part of your own 
right from my hands. But it zs your duty. One of the hardest 
parts of mine is to write in this way to you about business arrange- 
ments which cannot be put into delicate forms twist them as we may. 
But these will soon be past and over, and then will come the rest of 
our lives. I won’t say that I hope you may be happy in yours, 
because it seems to me that happiness is not a thing for people to 
think about, even when it comes of its own accord. My own part in 
the business of life seems fairly plain. I must be steward of Copleston 
while I live, and not punish the place and the people by being out of 
the way of helping ‘Aem—it is not their fault that the place and its 
interests have fallen into wrong hands. The wrong hands must try 
to be right ones for them. I only wish we could be friends enough 
for me to come to you for counsel about such plans as I may make 
for the welfare of a place of which I feel myself to be steward for you. 
And your part? Well—I spoke of that when I last saw you, and I 
can hardly bear to speak of it again. We have both made cruel 
mistakes ; but we are not alone in that, and we must not make the 
worse mistake of not making the best of them. When I see so many 
others bearing so bravely the burdens of lives which jar with their 
natures at every turn, I feel ashamed. And when I see you bearing 
yours bravely—then I shall be ashamed a hundréd times over if I 
don’t find ample courage to bear mine. 

“ VicroR WALDRON.” 


Gideon crumpled up the letter in his fist, then he spread it open, 
and read it again. He was filled, not with anger, but with dull 
savage pain. Yes—there was the name, Victor Waldron—every 
letter was distinct and clear. He could not think how all this had 
come topass. But he knew terribly well how to feel. For he had 
believed in Helen —— and now shé was just as worthless as all the 
rest of the world. He knew wel! enough that he had a heart now, 
for he felt it aching. 

And probably he knew what to think too. Vow he knew why 
Helen had refused to take Copleston from Victor Waldron. The 
letter told its own story of the long and close intimacy that creates 
secret understandings and the right of people to preach to one another; 
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her flight from her home was fully explained now, and it was he who 
had been visiting her in lodgings during her husband’s absence ; he 
whom she had made the confidant of her married life; he who had lured 
her away. All these were things that Gideon Skull could perfectly 
comprehend. ‘There was room for a great deal more than jealousy. 
The same scoundrel who had cheated him of his share of Copleston 
had, with hypocritical sentiments and false chivalry, been robbing him 
of his wife too—the wife for whom he now knew he would have given 
ten thousand Coplestons. He knew Waldron’s tricks of old—that 
sham Quixote, who took all things he could get, and paid for them 
in fine words. How had Helen met him? At the Aristides’, of 
course—it was Victor Waldron who had been masquerading under 
the name of Walter Gray ; Victor Waldron, the arch-thief, who had 
been dogging Alan, and worming out Gideon’s pieces of policy, and 
making “friends” with Helen to such good purpose that she 
preferred to see Copleston, that end and aim of her life, in Waldron’s 
hands instead of in her own. He remembered Victor's old fancy for 
Helen Reid—it was all as clear as day. 

And did she not understand the whole game—was she not a very 
woman, after all? Thought was making Gideon outwardly calmer, 
but he shuddered at the sight of feminine depths, though there were 
few men in the world who could have guessed at them but he. The 
very instant she found herself the wife of a ruined man, she had 
made friends with a foe who was able, and whom she had made 
eager, to settle upon her, for her own independent use, as much of 
the income of Copleston as she might choose. And what was to be 
the whole nature of such a bargain, made between such a woman 
and such a man? Waldron give nothing for nothing? Not even 
Helen herself would be able to work such a miracle as that would be. 
Alas ! Even Gideon himself had to feel at last the shame of suspecting 
himself to be a fool. 

But it was infinitely worse than if he had known himself to be 
one. All hope of Helen’s heart had gone from him—and it had 
proved so worthless a heart that he was ashamed of having ever 
desired such trash for his own, even with Copleston tacked thereto. 
Helen’s goodness was his one delusion, and now even that was gone. 
He felt, in his way, as Helen had felt in hers when it was first borne 
in upon her that she was tied for life to a scoundrel, and the meanest 
of scoundrels. But scoundrels feel very much like other people, 
after all, and Gideon felt very unlike a scoundrel now—only like any 
other husband who has put his whole stake of Faith, Hope, and Love 
upon his wife, and has lost it all, and once for all. It was hard to find 
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life no longer worth living for, in the very moment of finding out 
how much worth living it might have been 

Life not worth living? If he thought so for an instant, it was for 
an instant during which he ceased to be Gideon Skull. Copleston 
might no longer mean Helen, but it meant Victor Waldron still. 

For a few moments he leaned over the fireplace, perfectly still. 
Then he began to tear up the letter, but before it was torn half across, 
changed his mind, and put it into the letter-case he carried in his 
breast-pocket, carefully and smoothly. He lighted a cigar, smoked 
about a quarter of it, and threw the rest away. Then, more heavily 
quiet than ever, he rang the bell and bade the servant tell Mrs. Skull 
that he wanted to speak to her, if she was disengaged. 

Helen came. 

“Who did you tell me it was,” he asked, “who told you of the 
death of Alan?” 

** Mr. Gray.” 

“Mr. Walter Gray ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you ever seen him since ?” 

“T saw him nearly every day while you were from home.” 

He had looked for some sign of confusion, but he found none. 
He almost found it in his heart to admire her for the coolness with 
which she was playing her game—she could be no ordinary woman, 
after all. But after the first instant, when he was nearly surprised 
out of his own quietness by hers, her open confession only deepened 
his indignation. “I suppose,” said he, “ you have been expecting to 
hear something about Copleston all this while ?” 

Then her face flushed, and he triumphed a little over her in 
finding that the name of the place disturbed her more than that of 
the man. 

“T have been expecting it?” she said. 

“ All the better, as I shall not take you by surprise. To-morrow 
morning I go down, myself, to Copleston. I do not intend to deal 
with that blackguard—you know whom I mean—through lawyers. I 
have my reasons for meeting him face to face——” 

“There is no need to tell me anything. If Copleston is yours, 
it must be yours.” 

“I’m glad you understand so much, any way. Yes, Copleston 
is mine. But I am not so unreasonable as you think in telling you 
my plans. You will come with me.” 

“I—to Copleston? Do you want to torture me? No—I 
cannot——.” 
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“Torture you? What do you mean? I thought people always 
made a point of raptures when they revisit the scenes of their youth: 
Cari Luoghi, you know. I thought it was the right thingtodo. And 
besides, as you'll have to live at Copleston for fifty years, if you live 
so long, you had better make a beginning. And I didn’t say you 
were to come to Copleston. You will stay with my Uncle Chris- 
topher. My aunt must have the spare room ready, for once in a 
way.” 

“You cannot want me. I cannot go.” 

“I can quite understand that you may like to have London to 
yourself while Iam gone. I, on the contrary, intend to keep you 
under my own eye—young wives ought not to be left alone, especially 
when they have a way of going out and not coming back again. 
Once is often enough to play that comedy. In short, I do not 
mean you to see Mr.—Walter Gray every day at Mrs. Green’s 
while my back is turned.” 

“You dare to think——” She began fiercely and bravely, but 
her words died suddenly on her tongue. And she herself knew 
well why such words on her lips had become merely the mocking 
echo of far-off days indeed. She never understood till that instant 
all the danger from which Walter Gray had been flying when he 
seemed to be only selfishly flying from her. * But could he, she 
thought, have known all that Duty may come to mean ? 

“I most certainly dare to think,” said Gideon, “ that your place 
is with me. You may think it a misfortune—perhaps it is—but we 
can’t mend misfortunes by calling them so. I go to Copleston to” 
avoid the scandal that lawyers would be certain to turn into a most 
unpleasant lawsuit, and I don’t choose to incur another scandal by 
leaving you at home. But all that’s as outside the mark as a thing 
can be. The long and the short of it is, I mean you to come. 
And if—you don’t come——” 

But the “if” meant nothing, now. Threats were no longer 
needed to break her spirit, which he saw was fairly broken at last—as 
he believed, by the Will which had given Copleston to him, and lost 
it to her. His triumph was beginning ; if he had lost her heart, he 
could still crush it—and his own. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


And if my life be hollow, 
I'll choke it up with stones. 


Hi.iswick and Copleston were in their full summer beauty when 
Mr. Waldron of Copleston took rooms at the “George” until the 
house of his ancestors could be got ready to receive him. Since he 
had, at the last moment, managed to turn aside from the edge of the 
precipice over which he had been rushing, he had tried hard to take 
a cool-headed view of life and its surroundings. He thought it quite 
possible for a man, with some right to be confident of his own 
strength, to feel deeply and keenly, and yet to separate his conscious 
and reasonable part from that region of his nature over which he 
could have no control. For Waldron, though desperately given to 
sudden impulse, did not believe in impulse as being altogether the 
best part of a man. 

That he must give up all thought of Helen had come upon him 
like a sudden inspiration in the midst of impulse—even in the 
moment when temptation was strongest, and when sympathetic 
insight told him that her whole life was in his hands, to take or to 
leave. It seemed almost unaccountably strange that such a revulsion 
of feeling should have come to him exactly then,—as if the im- 
pulse to win her and the inspiration to save her from his own 
_impulse were one and the same thing. Many people, it is to be 

hoped, will think it by no means strange that the moment in which 
a man first feels that he loves a woman above all things should be 
the instant in which he first learns that he must cut out his own 
heart for her sake, if need be. 

But he was a bad self-analyst, like most people, when the self 
with whom he had to do was a new one, only distantly related to the 
old. And he was not the first man who has been bewildered by 
being saved from wrong-doing by an influence that has seemed, 
when remembered, to be apart from himself and to have come he 
knew neither whence nor how. 

He had not exaggerated the difficulties of his first letter to Helen ; 
and, when it was written, he felt dissatisfied with it from beginning 
to end. It was a great deal too long. It amounted to offering a 
settlement of money to one to whom such an offer must sound 
almost like an insult unless her insight should prove a great deal 
more subtle and penetrating than he could venture to believe. Such 
an offer could not be made otherwise than grossly and clumsily, and 
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yet it amounted not alone to the only, but to the best, help he could 
give her. All the delicacy and the poetry of his relation with her 
appeared to be altogether on the side of wrong—it would have been 
so easy to have offered her his whole life : it was so difficult to offer 
her only a yearly income. Then there was so much in the letter 
about this gross sort of help, and so little about hope and courage 
and all that may help the loneliest and weakest to bear the heaviest 
burdens—we are all shy of preaching, even in season ; and our own 
sermons are so empty to us, when it is we who need them. Altogether, 
he was dissatisfied. But he could do no better, so he let the letter 
go. Perhaps she would understand it, after all, ond be able to read 
a little between the lines. 

He did not, however, feel that he needed any excuse to himself 
for. accepting the responsibility of Copleston with a good grace 
instead of shirking it and running away from it with a bad one. He 
could not feel it a misfortune for place and people that it was in his 
hands instead of Gideon Skull’s, As he had said in his letter, he 
could not make matters better by making the worst of them. He 
did not feel in the least fitted for the life of an English squire, and 
his original views of making Hillswick and Copleston into a centre 
of energy, intelligence, and true republican example for the whole of 
the old country had faded away with a better knowledge of the 
capacity of those places for such things. But he did know that the 
man who waits to find something he can do before he does some- 
thing, waits long, and mostly does nothing in the end. For Helen’s 
sake, he must not let Copleston go to the dogs because it had fallen 
back into the hands of one of the old Waldrons instead of continuing 
in those of the new Reids. He was no such /usus nature as an 
American without family pride. If he could only feel that he was 
working a little for Helen—if only he could make his own life full, 
without feeling that hers must for ever remain empty and cold ! 

I do not know that the plans he sat brooding over at the 
“ George ” would, for all their good intentions, have met with unqua- 
lified approval among those for whose benefit they were being laid. 
There was the Curate, for instance, the Reverend Christopher Skull, 
to whose thorough-going and systematic incompetence the people 
were as accustomed as to the church tower, but who struck the 
American squire as a piece of waste stuff that ought as quickly as 
possible to be carted away. As patron of the living, he had very 
different views as to the man who should succeed to the cure of souls 
in Hillswick, so soon as the absentee Rector or the Curate-in-Charge 
should be considerate enough to die off and make room. Somebody 
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with whom he could work, he would look for—somebody who could 
give him counsel, and keep his active energies alive—who would 
wake up Hillswick into life—it scarcely mattered what especial ‘form 
of life, so long as it should be life of some kind. He might not be 
able to make Hillswick much more intelligent, but he would at any 
rate manage to ensure an educated instead of an ignorant stupidity. 
He would take a hand at school teaching himself, and scatter con- 
ventional routine to the winds. He would become a justice of the 
peace, of course, and in that capacity would wage war less against 
criminals than against the causes of crime, including the satellitium 
of beer-houses that clustered round the “ George.” And so on, and 
so on—if Hillswick’ could not be made the capital of a great social 
and political influence (and there was really no If in the matter), it 
should at any rate be made a model country parish, of which Helen 
Reid would be pleased to hear, should news from her old home ever 
come to her. 

Two or three rooms of Copleston were soon made habitable, and 
in these, with a few servants, he felt himself destined to live for the 
rest of his days. He knew that he had become a monk without the 
vows, and that Hillswick must henceforth become his whole world 
of action for the remainder of his life. It is very easy to welcome the 
prospect of such lives when the outlook is new: one knows before- 
hand that the settled plans will in due course of time become fixed 
habits, harder to break than they were to form. 

He had made all the proper calls, and could not help feeling 
conscious that his coming was a nine-days’ wonder. But he could 
not complain of any want of welcome from high or low. Copleston 
had been uninhabited long enough for the people to be used to its 
emptiness ; but they were only too glad to have once more among 
them a natural leader of society. And, when that leader came in 
the person of a man and a Waldron, young, rich, handsome, unmar- 
ried—in short, everything that a man ought to be, and with a romance 
about his inheritance so obscure that gossip might fall upon it with a 
new appetite for all time to come—then he came in the person of a 
lion and a hero. 

From this point of view, the only unsatisfactory visit he paid was 
to the Reverend Christopher Skull. The Curate’s manner struck 
everybody who did not know him well as being rather odd, and it 
only confirmed Victor in his intention of getting him to resign his 
charge as soon as possible. Every subject of conversation he started 
was instantly dropped by the Curate as if it were a hot coal. It was 
after this call that he again came across his old instructor in the art 
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of campanology, old Grimes. The old fellow was rather unsteady 
on his legs, and looked altogether so much like a disreputable 
mummy as to make the new squire feel that the whole parish, from 
the parson down to the sexton, was in need of immediate and sweep- 
ing reform. All the poetry and romance that had seemed to hang 
over Hillswick when he first met Helen in the belfry had gone out, 
and had left nothing but an exceedingly dull country parish over- 
grown with weeds. ‘The very church seemed to have lost its soul. 

It was only satisfactory in one way, but that way was a great 
one. Hillswick and Copleston would give a new broom plenty to 
do. 

So the time began, and so it went on—but no answer arrived 
from Helen. Yet she must have received his letter, and it was 
cruelly hard to be obliged to feel that the gulf she had set between 
herself and Victor Waldron was so immutably fixed that, by declaring 
himself, he had cut himself off from her absolutely. In any common 
case he could have invented a thousand reasons for her silence—the 
need of long and definite consideration, the miscarriage of his letter, 
the margin to be always allowed for chances and accidents ; but he 
could not forget her look when she declared war against him to the 
end : though he could not, after all that had passed between them, 
have dreamed of such endurance of enmity on the part of any woman 
towards any man, until now, when he was forced, not to dream, but 
to believe. Even he was beginning to find that there are limits of 
circumstance which no man can pass, do what he will. 

It seemed wonderful to himself that he should be able to set 
about his plans of reform with Helen upon his heart and his mind. 
She might be right in refusing to take his help, and in taking his 
counsel by making her outward life one with her husband’s ; but she 
might have let him have one line of answer, out of the mere formal 
courtesy that is due, above all, to our enemies. In spite of the love 
for her that he could not even try to conquer—it was so far beyond 
the utmost reach of reason, his own pride and temper were wounded 
sorely. It had become a point of honour that he should go on with 
his plans and his work without reference to her, and yet still, in the 
inconsistent way of such things, for her sake, and because she refused 
to recognise the spirit in which his part of the duty of life was to be 
done. Nor would he leave her the least loophole for saying that, as 
long as he lived, he had used Copleston for his own advantage or 
pleasure. That must be his revenge. 

It would be long to tell how even at the outset he, in the course 
of his labours without heart in them, began to grow less popular 
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among the Hillswick people than he had ‘been before they. knew 
him. At first they had, by tacit consent, made a point of ignor- 
ing his nationality; by degrees, his American ways began to be 
talked about with an increasingly ominous stress upon the word 
“ American.” Presently they would become Yankee ways, and then 
Foreign, and then Un-English ways ; and, when it came to that, there 
would be an end of them, so far as public opinion was concerned. 
But at present, public opinion had not got beyond American ; though 
not a soul in Hillswick knew what American ways are. . 

It was very soon after ‘‘ American” had come into common use 
as an adjective at Hillswick that he came across old Grimes again, 
just outside the gates of Copleston Park—an unusual distance from 
the “George ” for the sexton to be found. 

The old fellow had of late made a point of avoiding the new 
squire, and had indeed, whenever they met, passed by him with a 
sort of drunken dignity, or rather, with a manner half scornful and 
half shy. Victor set it down either to consciousness of drink or 
to an attempt to imitate the hardly less peculiar behaviour towards 
him of the Reverend Christopher. But on this occasion he stepped 
up and lifted his hat, in a half-hearted and grudging sort of way. 

“JT was coming up to the place o’ purpose to see you, Mr. 
Waldron,” said he. 

“And I’ve got one or two things to say to you, Mr. Grimes,” 
said Victor. “There are a great many things going on which do 
not satisfy me at all.” 

Mr. Grimes was evidently less deaf than usual to-day. 

‘* This aren’t ’Merica, where the people is slaves,” said old Grimes. 
“Nor I aren’t a black nor a negro, if it were. And if you're not 
satisfied, no more are I and my parson. If things aren’t to be as 
they useten, we want to know the reason why.” 

Waldron had often been irritated by what seemed to him the 
servility of the British peasant, who cannot be induced to believe 
that one man is as good as another, or that a Reid or a Waldron can 
possibly be, by nature, the superior of a Grimes. He set himself, on 
principle, against the perpetual doffing of caps, and the eternal “ Zir,” 
—so he had no moral right to find anything offensive in the inde- 
pendent attitude of the Sexton towards the Squire. Besides, from 
time immemorial, public use had given old Grimes a charter to hear 
as much or as little as he liked, and to say whatever he pleased. 

“ Well—you first. I’m glad to hear you're dissatisfied. . It’s a 
sign of life. I suppose you think there’s too much beer drunk in 
Hillswick? I quite agree with you, and I’m doing what I can, J 
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shall be glad both of your sympathy and of -your example, Mr- 
Grimes.” fs 

“Eh? I’m mortal hard of hearing to-day, Beer? Ay—I 
won't object to a glass of beer, after walking all the way to Copleston 
at eighty year old. Maybe I wouldn’t touch a drop of beer if I could 
get port and sherry like you. No; it’s not the beer, Mr. Waldron. 
It’s the Times. I’m not going to change’ em, and I’m not going to 
begin. And Mr. Skull—he’ll say the same.” 

“T should not expect you to change.” 

“ T can see how the land lies, Mr. Waldron, with the half of an 
eye, for all my ears is hard. You want to get rid of the parson, and 
you want to get rid of me.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, sir, now you look here. I’m not denying that Parson 
Skull is a bit old and ancient for his years, and his sermons aren’t 
what they used to be. There’s that sermon he preaches about the 
roaring lion that isn’t half as good as it used to be forty year ago ; 
and to tell you the downright honest truth, without a bit of a lie, I 
don’t know where he’d be at times if it wasn’t for me. But I’m 
another sort, I am, and I'll pull tenor, and dig a grave, and say amen, 
and bury ye and marry ye, with any man dead or alive. I’ve been 
at it sixty year, so I ought to know. You've no call to want to get 
rid of 7 But I tell you what, Squire Waldron. [I'll get rid of my 
own self, bell, bones, and all, if so be you'll make it worth your 
while. And what I do to-day, Parson Skull ’ll do to-morrow ; you 
see if you don’t see.” 

“Worth my while? You mean you want to be bought out, I 
suppose? But suppose I don’t think it worth my while?” 

“ Well, sir, I'll just keep on as I be for twenty year to come. I 
buried an old chap last week that was ninety-nine, and he was always 
a weakly sort o’ chap, and that I never were.” 

“I think you would certainly be the better for a few years of 
rest, Mr. Grimes, and it’s true that you and I might not be able to 
pull quite so well together as we used to in the belfry. And you 
have earned a pension, too, after marrying and burying your neigh- 
bours for sixty years. You need not have come to me in such a 
money-or-your-life sort of fashion, for I think your proposal perfectly 
reasonable and fair. I'll think it over, and, on your release from 
Office, allow you enough to make you comfortable for twenty years, 
or more, as the case may be. You're not married, I believe?” 

“No, sir, I aren’t, though there’s no knowing what - mightn’t 
happen any day toa single man. ’T aren't the fault of the wenches 
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I*haven’t married twice a year. So don’t you go to make no mistake 
about that there.” 

“ What is your pay now ?” 

“Nothing worth mentioning. You look here, Squire Waldron, 
I aren’t neither a profligate nor a prodigal. But I know my own 
vally to the parish, and I'll be as content like an archdeacon with 
five hundred pound down on the nail, and a hundred pound every 
year. That’s my vally, Squire Waldron, and for that I'll never bury. 
another mortal man.” 

“ Five hundred pounds, and a hundred a year! May I ask how 
long it is since you left the ‘George’? You really rate your value to 
the parish so highly, and you consider your danger to me so great, 
that you are not to be bought out under five hundred pounds and 
a hundred a year?” 

“Well, sir—no. There’s an empty cottage belonging to you as 
I’ve got an eye on, and I'd ask to have thrown in, rent-free.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“Well, sir, being dry, I’d like a pint o’ beer thrown in.” 

“ Let me see—a hundred a year, five hundred pounds down, a 
house rent-free, and a pint of beer. I think that pint of beer is 
exorbitant, Mr. Grimes.” 

“ Say a quart then, Squire Waldron. I aren’t the man to cry off 
a fair bargain for a thing like a pint, one way or t’other one.” 

“‘ Mr. Grimes, we Americans are a simple people, but there are 
bounds to even our simplicity. And you have a way of asserting 
your claims and your value that I don’t understand. If I am to do 
good in this parish I must not let myself be bullied and I must'not 
let myself be done.” : 

“Very good, Squire Waldron. Then, if you won’t give me my 
rights and my dues, I must go to them as will, that’s all. I come to 
you first, natural, you being here, and being a Waldron comes before 
a Reid, as the tombs do testify. But you won’t do much good in 
this here parish if you think to do me with ’Merican ways.” 

“JT do not understand you, Mr. Grimes. Who else could— 
assuredly nobody else—give you what you expect me to give you for 
nothing? After all, I think you had better keep your place. It will 
cost less on the whole.” 

“T thought you’d take a hint——” 

“*T never take hints, Mr. Grimes.” 

“Then, if you let I resign, ’twill cost you just five hundred 
pound, and the rent of a cottage, and a hundred a year,” 

“ And a pint of beer,” 
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“Thank ye, Squire. But if you let I stay in, ‘twill cost you just 
—Copleston. That’s a hint and a half, I do seem.” 

“ T suppose you are not quite drunk, Mr. Grimes: I see you can 
stand.” 

“ And I can, too. Them that hide can find; but them can find 
that don’t hide.” 

“No doubt. Well? You've got something to say to me about 
Copleston. Time’s money in my country. Every minute you keep 
me waiting will be so much out of your retiring-pension. Now, then, 
out with it all at once, and look alive.” 

“ So, sir, says I to myself, ‘ If one man can get all Copleston by 
groping about in a lot of old lumber, it seems to me I’d best turn 
antiquity, too.’ So I roked and I roked till one fine day I found 
something in a box where it hadn’t been put a hundred years ago.” 

“Well ?” 

“So, sir, I put this thing to that thing, and there I were. "Twas 
one of them old chests you used to rummage, and ’twasn’t likely 
anybody would go rummaging there again. There! ‘That may be 
what you call a hint, but it’s what I call a pretty strong one. And if 
you think best not to take it, I'll go to them as will. Ay, as wi//— 
and that’s the very word.” 

“ What was it you found ?” 

“Something I'll sell you for what I’ve named. Something I 
found in a box that none but you ever groped in. But what's the 
use? You know. But I aren’t going to show you, with you and me 
here all alone. If you’ll come with me to the ‘ George,’ where there’s 
folks about, you'll see ’tisn’t a cock nor a bull I’ve brought to the 
fair.” 

“T shall not do anything of the kind. Whatever it is, you’ve 
got it about you, because you’ve come here on purpose to show it 
me. Out with it——” 

“Eh?” asked old Grimes, with his hand to his ear. ‘ Ay—at 
the ‘ George,’ where there’s folks, you see. Ay, sure enough, at the 
* George.’” 

“‘T understand you to say that I have been hiding away some- 
thing in the belfry, and that you have found it. Is that what you 
mean?” 

“Eh?” 

“ And that you are afraid of my destroying it, if you show it me 
without witnesses—so that you may lose your hold over me? How 
can I tell what it’s worth till I see it? Take it to Jackson—he’s my 
lawyer here. Or, if you won’t show it me here and now, take it to 
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anybody you please. That’s my last word. If it proves to be any 
secret of my own, it will be worth my while, I suppose, to pay you 
to hold your tongue.” 

** Ay, Squire—that’s true. "Twill be worth your while, for— 
well, since you put it that way, here it be.” 

Old Grimes, very slowly, put on his spectacles, felt in the 
pocket of his jacket.about a dozen times, and at last produced a 
document which he continued to hold with both his hands. “Now 
you look here, Squire Waldron,” said he. -“If you’d heard me out, 
you’d have know’d by this time ’twas not you but my Parson put that 
thing here in that chest there. And I tell. you that, so you may 
know if you go to play me false there’ll be Parson Skull to swear to 
knowing of this here thing as well as me.” 

At last Waldron held the document of which the sexton had 
made such a mystery in his hands and before his eyes. He started 
for a moment, but read it carefully through, and then said, without 
the least change of tone, 

“Mr. Grimes, if you had brought me this without any attempt 
at a sale, I would have given you more than you asked, as a reward 
for your honesty. As things are, I buy it of you on your own terms. 
If I fail, talk as much as you please. Here is your document—keep 
it, for security, till everything is arranged and you are satisfied. I 
see you are quite sharp enough to understand. To-morrow morning 
you will hear from me...... The estate will bear this charge 
any how,” thought he, as he watched old Grimes down the road. 
The sexton had been so taken aback at having gained all he had 
asked for instead of the half which was all he had ventured to expect, 
that, for once, he had become not only deaf but dumb. Why had 
he not asked for a thousand pounds, two hundred a year, two 
cottages, and a whole gallon of beer ? 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Love her ?. I love her so that if she look 

This way or that—I being otherwhere— 

I'd strike her blind: and if I saw her ear 

Bend toward the west when I had eastward gone, 
Or if she dreamed a dream I could not trace 
Back to some maiden fountain pure and clear— 
Why, I would take her heart between my hands, 
And crush it till it ached to match with mine. 


Hate her? I hate her so, that if she threw 
Some slightest touch of tenderness on me, 
Were ’t but of pity for my hating her— 

Why, I would give my life, my heart, my soul 
Into her hands, and hold them all o’erpaid. 


GiprEon had bidden Helen prepare for a journey to Hillswick the 
very next day after his interception of Waldron’s letter. But, before 
next morning, business, or whatever he called such, had made him 
change his mind, and the same reason continued so long that Helen 
almost thought the matter had passed by. Almost, but not quite, 
for she had begun to know Gideon Skull better than to think that he 
acted without purpose or reason. Whatever she almost thought, her 
instinct made her feel that clouds were gathering, and she was 
afraid. 

Long silence had told her that she would never see or hear from, 
in all likelihood never hear of, Walter Gray again. He might have 
chosen the right path—she must needs suppose so—but he had left her 
to unbearable solitude. The moment she found that she needed 
support, and had thought to find the support she needed, it had been 
wrenched away from her. She thought she could understand what 
tempts people to kill themselves. And yet she knew all the while 
that if Walter Gray came back again, and offered her his whole 
life once more, she would refuse at once and without an instant’s 
doubt all he could offer her. He had done right to leave her; she 
could not wish him to return. It was good to think that somebody 
was left in the world to do right, however cruel right might be. 

She had ample time for thought, and was by nature incapable of 
mere reverie. Like Waldron, she had to face life as it was, and as it 
must be, and what it might be made—he himself had woke her, 
effectually if rudely, from dreaming of what might have been. She 
was bound to think of the worst that could happen—that Copleston 
should come into the hands of Gideon Skull, and that he should call 
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upon her to live with him there, in the home that had once been her 
father’s and her mother’s and Alan’s, until he or she died. That 
was what lay before her now ; and she could imagine nothing worse, 
however she might try. Of course she might obtain a separation 
from Gideon as soon as she was called upon to share his wealth 
instead of his ruin. If honour compelled her to share his ruin, his 
wealth would set her free. She might leave him, and leave Cople- 
ston, and the million things it meant, entirely to him. It was her 
own hand, given in marriage, that had betrayed Copleston to Gideon. 
Ought she to leave it to him wholly, while there was a chance of 
tempering his rule by her tenderness, and while there lived a single 
neighbour who had a trouble that she might relieve? She seemed 
to have no right even to liberty, since that would deprive her of the 
power of helping those who needed help less than she. 

But it is only when duty takes the form of sacrificing the good 
things of this world that, in the guise of self-sacrifice, it tempts by its 
grandeur : nobody can feel much exaltation or enthusiasm about 
duty when it implies the acceptance of a great estate, high position, 
and all the things that are held to make life worth having, and duty 
only a vague sort of hanger-on. Not the less cold and hard did duty 
look to her in so far as it must consist in making the best of Gideon’s 
life for the sake of others as well as for her own. If she could but 
once more see Walter Gray, in order that she might get from him 
a clearer idea of wifely duty than his last words had conveyed to 
her !—that she might really understand all he meant by urging that 
the worse a husband is, the more he needs the devotion and fellow- 
ship of a redeeming soul : that there must needs be more in marriage 
even than love itself, which is not the final fruit, but only the 
blossoms and the leaves. The image was her own; but it had come 
into her mind from his parting words. But—her duty to Gideon ! 
Yes: if Walter Gray was right, there was even such a thing as her 
duty to Gideon. Nor could it be wiped out because she had done 
nearly as much wrong in marrying him for his wealth as he had in 
marrying her for hers. The need of making the best of the life she 
had brought upon herself seemed to be staring her in the face at every 
turn. 

If she could only guess why Gideon needed her! But that, only 
love could have made her understand ; and then there would not 
have been anything to need understanding. 


At last, however, the day came when she was bidden prepare for 
her journey to Copleston, and when Gideon did not change in his 
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mind. The summons fell, as it happened, upon a mood when self- 
surrender, in every form, appeared to be the only form of life left her 
to obey. From London to Deepweald was a long journey by rail, 
and thence to Hillswick a long journey by road. It was long in fact, 
an age in seeming, since she had dreamed of her old home as of 
a place she would ever see again ; and the first breath of its air that 
she consciously drew tasted of pain. It seemed to her as if it were 
literally charged with a flavour of its own, unlike that of any other air 
in the world. 

It was late in the afternoon when she first, through the carriage 
window, caught sight of the church tower. Think of all that had 
happened to her, all that she had done since leaving Copleston—of 
all her life before her father died—if you care to know how she felt 
then, as the carriage drove nearer and nearer to what had once been 
her home. She was not the Helen who had lived at Copleston ; but 
_ that Helen was still the flesh of her flesh, and the soul of her soul. 
She felt like going back into a dead self, and at the same time like 
a dead self coming to life, during this homeward journey to what 
was no longer her home, and, though it would once more become 
her dwelling-place, could never be her home again. As she drew 
nearer and nearer, and the cottages and the gaps in the hedges and 
the branchings of by-lanes and all the landmarks of the road became 
more and more familiar to her eyes, the immediate past seemed to 
turn into mist, and the clearest picture before her was the inside of 
Hillswick church on a certain Easter Eve, when she was a mere 
gitl without a thought beyond the spring sunshine, and when Alan 
was her brother and Bertha her friend. 

Gideon had in one way done his best to make her journey as 
little painful as might be: that is to say, he had scarcely spoken a 
word. He acted towards her less like a husband than like an angry 
father with a rebellious daughter in his custody, and left her to her 
own thoughts and memories : her views of the future were as yet far 
too undefined to be called fears. He did not even appear to notice 
whether her eyes were moist or dry ; and perhaps he was afraid 
to look, lest he might read in them what he would not wish to 
read. 

At last the carriage wheels rattled over the rough pavement of the 
street of Hillswick ; then it turned sharply round by the churchyard, 
drove along a short and narrow lane, and drew up at last before the 
door of the Vicarage. That day’s journey was at an end ; and she 
was as ignorant as when she started why Gideon had not chosen to 
make it alone. 
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She had not found room in her thoughts for speculations as to 
how she would be received by her old acquaintances the Misses 
Skull, or how she would feel at her- first sight of Hillswick faces. 
She certainly had not looked forward to what really happened. As 
soon as the two old ladies, of whom she had never been over-fond, 
met her in the entrance-hall, she burst into tears. The tears must 
have come at last; but they had chosen a sadly inconvenient time for 
coming. 

“She is over-tired, I suppose,” said Gideon. “ You're all well, of 
course? Is Uncle Christopher at home ?” 

Uncle Christopher was at home ; and he came out of his study 
at the sound of his nephew’s voice with a feeble and shadowy air of 
welcome in outline. Miss Sarah Skull, who was a grim and angular 
old lady, as sharply defined as her brother was the reverse, opened 
her arms to Helen, who went to them as if they had been an elder 
sister's. Even Uncle Christopher looked surprised. 

The atmosphere of the Vicarage was one of chronic frost, but 
Helen could not complain of any want of welcome. She had 
evidently been expected in the light of an honoured guest, and was 
taken upstairs into that famous spare room which, for the first time 
within the memory of man, was not, at the present moment, under- 
going a thorough cleaning. 

“* How you have changed, to be sure!” said Miss Sarah Skull. 
‘But I suppose changes do make people change. You'll find ws the 
same. We were all so surprised to hear that you had married 
Gideon ; but, indeed, there’s no foreseeing anything, and it made us 
all very pleased and proud. He wanted a good wife, and that you 
are, I’m sure. And everything is to be all right now. And you and 
Gideon are to come and live at Copleston. It seems all like a 
dream. I wonder what Mr. Waldron will say. I never did like that 
man. The first minute I set eyes on him I said, ‘ That’s no proper 
companion for Gideon.’ And I was right, you see. ‘The first time 
he was ever in the house he broke a lamp of your uncle’s that ccst 
shillings and shillings when it was new. And he’s been making a 
regular revolution in the place with all sorts of new-fangled ideas. 
- Dr. Bolt says he’s convinced he’s a homeeopathist; and he must 
be either an atheist or a Jesuit, for he hasn’t been to hear your uncle 
preach once all the time he’s been here. I hope you've got every- 
thing you want? We dine in half an hour.” 

But even her welcome as the future queen of Hillswick, though 
it accounted for the spare room and a late dinner at which there 
was really something to eat, did not make Helen feel any the less 
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that some genuine impulse had made Miss Sarah Skull throw open 
her arms to her when she first arrived. The impulse might be over 
now, but it had been there. 

Half through dinner, in spite of all Gideon could do to change 
the topic, so as to remove it from the atmosphere of a family council, 
the talk ran upon the misdeeds of Victor Waldron and upon the 
duties attaching to the ownership of a great place like Copleston, 
more especially upon such duties as referred to the relation between 
the great house and the Vicarage. Of course, urged both Miss Sarah 
and Miss Anne, nobody could possibly be expected to understand 
Hillswick and how to deal with it half so well as the Curate-in- 
Charge, whose advice must therefore be taken and followed in all 
matters, both temporal and spiritual. Gideon was reminded by his 
aunts some ten times that Helen’s father had always held the business 
qualities of the Rev. Christopher Skull in the very highest regard, 
and had considered the reversion of the living to be no more than 
the Curate’s due. And then Helen would be fortunate in having the 
faithful counsel and experienced co-operation of two aunts who knew 
all the affairs of the parish, from the highest to the lowest, through 
and through. She might trust to them blindly and implicitly until 
she learned to walk alone ; and even then there were details of social 
and parochial duty which the great lady of Copleston must needs 
leave to subordinate hands. Helen’s heart sank deeper and deeper 
through all the dreary table-talk which always came back to one 
refrain—that she was to live at Copleston in order that her aunts 
by marriage might rule the parish in her name. She could not help 
sympathising with the usurper, who had at least taken his own 
business into his own hands. Would she-be able to find the spirit to 
rebel ? 

To her surprise it was Gideon himself who came to her resctie. 

“Don’t make too sure you’re going to change King Stork for 
Queen Log, Aunt Sarah,” said he bluntly. “There isn’t one single 
thing in the whole parish that I approve of, and don’t mean to 
change. ‘There’s nothing like putting one’s foot down at once, you 
see. Perhaps you won’t find yofr experience of broth and blankets 
go very far when you've got to deal with navvies and pitmen.” 

“ Navvies—pitmen !” cried Aunt Sarah. “Gideon!” 

“If Copleston doesn’t cover a coal-pit, then Nature’s a liar. And 
you can’t get coal without pitmen, nor carry it without a railway line. 
Take my word for it, you won’t know Hillswick in less than two 
years.” ; 

The threat fell among them like a thunderbolt. Waldron had 
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been at worst a sentimental and even excessively consefvative re- 
former compared with a man who talked of coalpits and railways in 
connection with Hillswick and Copleston before he was in posses- 
sion. Waldron had been but re-arranging the letters : Gideon—their 
nephew Gideon—was going to change the whole word. 

“Don’t you think, Uncle Christopher,” he asked, “that Hills- 
wick ought to be opened up? It’s so much like an oyster that there 
must be something worth eating inside.” 

“Oh, yes; of course, of course, Gideon,” stammered his uncle. 
“Of course; nothing could possibly be more proper. Only we 
must be cautious, and not do everything at once. Things come, you 
know, if one waits for them.” ‘ Even livings,” he thought, with a 
sigh. “ You are aware,” he said, turning to his sisters, “ that we live 
in times of progress, and that there are movements and remarkable 
social developments in many directions which I, as a man of ordinary 
education and intelligence, ought not to—nay, cannot—be the last 
to recognise.” 

“You have heard, of course, Mrs. Gideon, of your old friend's 
marriage?” said Miss Sarah stiffly. When her brother began to talk 
like a Radical there was nothing left to be said on that score. 

“No,” said Helen, answering almost at random. ‘ What 
friend ?” 

“You mean to say you have not heard of Bertha Meyrick’s 
marriage? I should have thought you would have been the first to 
know. Why, it was quite an event. I used to fancy your poor 
brother was rather tender in that quarter. But marriages are written 
in heaven, you see. Yes; she married Sir Wilfred Lexmere, who 
has a splendid place in Devonshire. So she’s done quite as well, 
on the whole, as if he had been your brother. She’s Lady Lexmere 
now.” 

Helen hung her head with new shame. She had long given up 
corresponding with her girl friend, because she believed herself to 
have ceased to be worthy to touch Bertha’s hand—Bertha’s, whom 
she had assumed to be devoted to maiden widowhood for the sake 
of the one man whom she loved amd who loved her. And now even 
Bertha had forgotten Alan, and had given herself to a stranger even 
before she could possibly have learned that her old lover was not 
alive. “ That even I could not have done,” thought Helen. “ And 
Bertha—how could she have done that, for very shame? I am glad 
Alan has sof lived : death is better than a broken heart, after all.” 
And so she swallowed camels and strained at gnats, in more sym- 
pathy with the common world about her than she knew. 
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“ Well, Uncle Christopher,” began Gideon, as soon as the ladies, 
with all proper formalities, had left the uncle and nephew to their 
wine—for, on this special occasion, not even wine had been lacking— 
“No, you needn’t trouble to pass the—h’m—Liquid. With your 
leave, I’ll smoke a dry cigar. You see, war’s in the enemy’s country 
now, and the fighting’s begun.” 

“T wish,” began Uncle Christopher, filling his own glass—“I 
wish——”__ He broke off abruptly, and sighed. 

“ What do you wish? I think you ought to be very well content 
with things as they are. I wish a good many things, too. But I 
must take what I can get, and let the rest slide.” 

“Tt does seem so strange you should have found that will.” 

“ Of course it was strange. Stories about wills are always strange 
—nearly as strange as wills are themselves.” 

“T ought to have had more caution, Gideon.” 

“Nonsense! How could you have had more caution? You 
make an affidavit that you put old Harry’s will away, wrapped in a 
blue cover, initialed by yourself, in a certain place. I, on a second 
search, find the very document in the very place where it had been 
put by you. There’s no doubt about the will, or about what the 
contents were and are. I don’t know what you mean by more 
caution, Uncle Christopher. I don’t, indeed.” 

“It has occurred to me that-—just as a mere matter of form, of 
course—I ought to have seen the will.” 

“In the name of absurdity, why? You have made your affidavit 
in the only way you could : you have sworn to the receipt, to the 
contents, to the identity. Had you done more, you would have 
seemed most unnaturally suspicious, I may say. I may have had 
very good reasons for your not seeing the will. I don’t often do 
things without exceedingly good reason. Perhaps you want me to 
explain why, instead of putting the business into a lawyer's hands, 
I am come down to arrange it privately with Waldron. Perhaps you 
would prefer the chance of a public scandal, from which you would 
come out as guilty of the crime—the punishable crime—of sup- 
pressing and concealing a will. Well, as you please. I should say 
that, on the whole, the less you see and the less you say the better 
for you.” 

“ Well, Gideon, you know best. I know that. I never intended 
to imply the contrary.” 

“ Yes ; and whatever is done, is done now.” 

The two had no further talk on hand. The Curate collapsed into 
his glass of port ; Gideon thought over the best way for having his 
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interview with Waldron so as to make his triumph as complete as 
possible. 

Honestly —in a higher and deeper sense than his own—it was no 
longer mostly for Copleston’s sake that he hungered for Copleston. 
He had to crush and trample under foot the enemy who had robbed 
him of what had become to him worth a million Coplestons. He 
must let Helen see with her eyes the full extent of her lover’s weak- 
ness and meanness and of her husband’s power. It was therefor 
that he had brought her with him, not only that he might crush her 
spirit, put to the test her true relation with her former enemy, and 
prevent her communicating with Waldron by letter while his. back 
was turned. He felt as if he hardly knew whether he most hated 
her or most loved her. With some men, and some women, too, 
Love and Hate are terribly akin. 

Waldron, in a gossiping place like Hillswick, would be safe to 
hear of the arrival at the Vicarage. But he could not possibly 
suspect that mischief was brewing unless Helen herself contrived to 
give him warning. To guard himself from the effects of her feminine 
cunning, he would call on Waldron and see him the first thing to- 
morrow morning. Nothing would tell so well as a sharp and sudden 
blow. Helen’s mere presence in Copleston, had it not been so 
important for other reasons, would cause fresh talk that would give 
élat to the triumphant return of the rightful heir ; and her popularity 
as a Reid would remove the edge from the public disgust which he 
knew would follow upon the discovery that Copleston had become 
the property of Gideon Skull. 

So he laid his plans, anticipating his coming interview, and even 
the very words that would pass between himself and Waldron, who 
would be compelled, in the face of such incontrovertible evidence.as 
the very will of old Harry Reid, to quit the field. And then Helen, 
with nothing to gain from Waldron, would at any rate go with the 
Copleston estate ; and, if only to baulk Waldron, she was worth the 
keeping. When she was utterly crushed, so he argued from his 
experience of womankind, she would be reduced into being to him 
whatever he pleased : utterly dependent upon him, and so thankful 
for tenderness that she would become his slave. So absorbed was 
he in all these forecasts that he did not even see the door open. 
But he heard Aunt Sarah’s voice, as she burst in with— 

“Christopher! Are you asleep? Wake up, for goodness’ sake! 
Here’s Mr. Waldron himself. I’ve had him put into the study, and 
he wants. to see you! What cer it be for?” 

- “Mr. “Waldron !—In the study !—~To-see me! 1 ~The Curate 
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could only answer his sister with exclamatory echoes, look at Gideon, 
and ask, “Shall I see him? What shall I do?” 

But Gideon was awake now, and a brilliant thought came into 
his mind. How if he dealt his blow now, with Helen herself standing 
by to see? Nothing less than an outburst of hitherto latent dramatic 
genius could have inspired him with such a stroke of victory and 
vengeance, all in one. 

“Yes, Uncle Christopher,” he said very gently—almost absently. 
“See him by all means: see him now. We will see him together, 
youand]. .... Andwill you be so very kind, Aunt Sarah, as 
to tell Helen to come into the study at once? She must see him, 
too.” 


( Zo be concluded.) 
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FAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
POET AND ESSAYIST. 


Part II.—Essavist. 


R. LOWELL says somewhere that the art of writing consists 
largely in knowing what to leave in the ink-pot. We may 
add that the art of publishing consists largely in knowing what to 
leave in the waste-paper basket. As an experienced editor, that is 
a discovery our author must have made long ago—but he has been 
too severe with himself How many volumes of Lowell's prose 
works, if not in the waste-basket, are almost as effectually buried in 
magazine and newspaper columns? How many ink-pots between 
1838 and 1880 have been absorbed by the blotting-paper of oblivion ? 
A brief review of Mr. Lowell's working life will give the reader some 
notion of what the world has zef got, and will serve to call attention 
to the condensed wealth contained in such unpretentious little 
volumes as “Among my Books,” and “ My Study Windows.” 

The “Lowles” from Yardley, Worcestershire, left Bristol for 
America about 240 years ago. There was evidently “stuff” in the 
family, as the town of “ Lowell,” a shire town of Middlesex, 
Massachusetts, is named after them. Charles Lowell, a respected 
Unitarian minister at Boston, was the father of the present poet, 
and determining that his son James Russell should have a liberal 
education, he sent him to Harvard University, where he entered at 
fifteen—became “Class poet "—graduated at nineteen, and on 
leaving college was recommended to study law. Whether Mr. 
Lowell's faculty for promoting litigation was imperfect or insufficiently 
cultivated is of little consequence to posterity; had he been a 
successful lawyer, he might have become a professional politician— 
the world would then have probably lost a poet and a statesman. 
About a year seems to have satisfied him that human nature, from a 
legal point of view, was unproductive—perhaps dull. At all events, 
in 1841 he published a collection of poems called “A Year's Life.” 
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As they have never been reprinted, and we have not seen the 
original volumes, they may have been poetical digests of interesting 
cases. Some, however, have been republished ; but we fail to find in 
the exquisite plaint of “Threnodia,” “Irene,” “My Love,” “To 
Perdita, singing,” or “ The Moon,” the least allusion to the “ Prisoner 
at the Bar,” “Costs,” or even a “Fee Simple.” The mature taste which 
cancels early work is not always to be relied on. Why Mr. Tennyson 
should have only retained one exquisite line in the whole of his 
prize poem “Timbuctoo ”—a poem full of mature and sustained 
‘ beauty—is to us as great a mystery as why Mr. Ruskin seems 
anxious to bury for ever all his more important writings—which the 
world, however, will not willingly let die. 

However, “to fresh woods and pastures new,” in company with 
Mr. Robert Carter, did Mr. Lowell betake himself in 1843, and the 
“ Pioneer, a literary and critical magazine,” supported by Edgar Poe, 
Hawthorne, Parson, Storey, and others, was pioneered through three 
monthly numbers, when the publisher failed, and the venture was 
wrecked. Everyone must buy his experience, and the interests of 
authors and publishers get a little mixed sometimes—especially 
those of authors—still, the great matter is to find one’s “sea legs” 
on the voyage of literary life. 

In 1844 the verses including “ A Legend of Brittany,” “ Prome- 
theus,” “ Rhoecus,” and some sonnets, showed at least that the poet 
and philanthropist was beginning to stand firm upon that quarter- 
deck on which the great anti-slavery battle was to be fought and won. 

In 1845 a prose volume of conversations appeared, on some old 
poets—Chaucer, Chapman, Ford, &c.— subsequently, we suppose, in- 
corporated in “My Study Windows”—and various hints, paragraphs, 
and disquisitions on politics and slavery prepare the way for some . 
patriotic bursts of feeling, the indignation and the eloquent wrath of 
© The Present Crisis” (1848), “ Anti-Texas,” and “On the Capture 
of certain Fugitive Slaves near Washington.” ‘These were shortly 
followed in that most momentous year ’48, when the States were 
seething with revolution and Europe was in a blaze with Louis 
Napoleon’s exploits, by “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” and the famous 
“Biglow Papers,” on which we have already so fully dwelt’ “A 
Fable for Critics ” also appeared in the year "48. 

In 1851 Mr. Lowell visited England, France, and Switzerland, 
and lived for some time in Italy. Such essays as “ Dante” show 
how deeply he imbibed the spirit of Italy’s greatest poet, and how 
closely he studied the schools of Italian painting and the relics of the 
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Roman or Greco-Roman sculpture. Of the Greek sculpture there 
is little enough in Italy ; only a few marble replicas of a few fine 
statues—the originals of all the finest Greek statues were in ivory or 
bronze. He joins in the abuse of Michael Angelo at present fashion- 
able, and the reader may be referred to the section on “Italy,” printed 
in the “Fireside Travels,” for a variety of impressions de voyage, probably 
unlike what was printed before them, but very similar to what has 
appeared since. We miss the “ flying grace” of Howell’s “ Venetian 
Life,” but this Mr. Lowell would call “cheapening” one thing by 
another ; and then, indeed, the impress left by Italy upon his mind 
and studies is far more important than are any of the pleasant chatty 
notes made guide-book in hand. One thing is certain, that Mr. 
Lowell avoided travelling as other Americans are said to travel— 
seeing everything and looking at nothing—or, worse still, making 
notes, as they rush from place to place on the “ Continong,” of what 
they neither have seen nor looked at. I remember myself meeting 
two such enterprising travellers when I was last in Rome. They 
were standing opposite the “ Apollo Belvidere ” in the Vatican. One 
held guide-book with pencil, and read; the other mastered as 
rapidly as he could the labels on each pedestal. ‘ Wal, what’s the 
next ?” says the friend with the guide-book. ‘“ That,” says his friend, 
stooping down to examine the label—“ that’s the ’Pollo Belvidere.” 
“Chalk ’im off,” says his friend with the pencil, and both passed 
on without even raising their eyes to the Sun-god ! 

But to be at leisure, to master well, to think and write maturely, 
is an old-world feature retained by Mr. Lowell. It is one of his main 
charms ; like good wine, it will keep—ay, and bear exportation to boot. 

In December 1852 he returned to America, and in 1854 and 
1855 lectured on the British poets. The substance of these lectures 
probably reappeared in “ Among my Books.” 

In January 1855, on the resignation of Mr. Longfellow, Mr. 
Lowell, by that time famous and influential as the poet of the 
“ Biglows,” accepted the chair of modern languages and belles lettres 
in the Harvard College. 

With that passion for thoroughness which he had so humorously 
and forcibly expressed in the “ Biglows,” Mr. Lowell revisited Europe 
to qualify himself especially in the French and German languages 
and literatures for his new post. 


Folks thet worked thorough was the ones thet thriv, 
But bad work follers ye ez long’s ye live ; 

You can’t git red on’t—jest ez sure ez sin, 
It’s ollers askin’ to be done agin. 


To this period at Dresden, 1856, we doubtless owe those exhaustive 
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studies, the ‘fruits of which come out in the excellent essays on 
“ Lessing” and “ Rousseau "—papers which impress the reader, with- 
out apparent effort or design, with the feeling (most reassuring 
that the writer knows so much more than he cares to say. 

In 1857 to 1862 many essays, not since republished, appeared in 
the Adantic Monthly, of which Mr. Lowell became editor ; and in 
1863 to 1872 he edited, in conjunction with Charles E. Norton, the 
North American Review—a kind of American “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” in literary importance. 

In 1864 appeared the pleasant “ Fireside Travels,” containing his 
gossip about “ Cambridge, U.S., 30 years ago ;” “The Moosehead 
Journal,” full of characteristic incidents and glimpses of out-of-the- 
way lonely scenery, and American travel in pleasant by-ways ; ex- 
periences at sea, together with appearances of whales and jellyfish ; 
a pensive paragraph on the sea-serpent, and a few words of sym- 
pathy for that rare monster’s admirers ; some notes on the Mediter- 
ranean, not unlike other people’s notes on the Mediterranean, and 
“Tn Italy ”—generally—very generally. 

In 1867 we have the “ Second Series of Biglow” and “ Melibceus 
Hipponax ;” in 1868, “Under the Willows, and other poems ;” in 
1869, “The Cathedral,” an extensive poem redolent of foreign travel, 
but interspersed with .those delightful meditations and serious reflec- 
tions without which Mr. Lowell’s earnest nature is incapable of long 
exhaling itself in either prose or poetry. In 1870 the pith of many 
essays and magazine articles is extracted and issued in his three 
chief prose volumes, “My Study Windows,” and two volumes 
* Among my Books.” In 1872 Mr. Lowell is again in Europe, and 
in 1874 Cambridge University—not U.S.A.—confers its LL.D. in the 
Senate-house upon one who had certainly by this time, more by the 
quality than by the quantity of his books, won for himself a foremost 
place in English literature, as well as a special throne in America, 
where he may well be called the Prize Poet of the Vernacular. 

From the English point of view all this may seem an odd 
training fora politician. Indeed, our English House of Commons has 
always been a little shy of literary men (although it happens to have 
a good supply of them just now—1880). Lord Macaulay was a fair par- 
liamentary success as far as he went, but his extreme distaste for office 
perhaps betrayed a certain sense of unfitness to excel in practical poli- 
tics;- Bulwer Lytton was a showy succés d’estime as a debater ; and 
John Stuart Mill, although unable to keep his seat, left his hall-mark 
on every question that he opened his lips upon in the House. Lord 
Beaconsfield is altogether an exceptional phenomenon; but our last 
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attempt at a poet-statesman, on a truly Imperial scale abroad, cannot 
be exactly described as a success, in spite of Mr. Prinsep’s gorgeous 
and consummate efforts on canvas. 

But they manage all these things differently in America, and, 
indeed, they make politicians out of all sorts of stuff, for home use— 
but for foreign service a literary career seems to be no unnatural or 
unusual prelude. Mr. Howell was consul at Venice, so was G. P. R. 
James ; Mr. Bret Harte is consul at Glasgow. Mr. Lowell, who had 
never made a political speech or sought his country’s suffrage at home, 
or held any State appointment whatever, was offered the post of Am- 
bassador to Russia in 1874, which he declined; but so determined 
were the Americans to be represented by him abroad, that Madrid, 
which he accepted, was offered him in 1877, and London in 1880 ; 
nor could any better appointment have been made. 

Since Mr. Lowell’s arrival he has had no diplomatic work of any 
importance to transact, and the devout wish cherished on either side 
of the Atlantic must be that he may have no opportunity whatever 
afforded him of distinguishing himself as a political agent, except in 
the quiet and genial direction of that entente cordiale which he is so 
happily fitted to promote. 

The style of Mr. Lowell is emphatically his own, and yet no man 
reports so habitually—-half sympathetically, half whimsically—the 
ring of other writers. “Homer Wilbur” is especially redolent or 
resonant of the old Elizabethan Masters. We hear the grave 
Verulam Lord Bacon, or the judicious Hooker, in—“ Our true 
country is that ideal realm which we represent to ourselves under 
the names of religion, duty, and the like. Our terrestrial organisa- 
tions are but far-off approaches to so fair a model, and all those are 
verily traitors who resist not any attempt to divert them from their 
original intendment.” Sometimes we get an odd flavour of Swift, 
bright humour being substituted for malignant satire ; at others, the 
flowing and tender style of Jeremy Taylor comes back to us as we 
read ; and this pretty close to a quaint essay on Journalism is certainly 
the oddest mixture of Emerson and Sterne : “ Through my news- 
paper, here, do not families take pains to send me, an entire stranger, 
news of a death among them? Are not here two who would 
have me know of their marriage? And, strangest of all, is not this 
singular person anxious to have me informed that he has received 
a fresh supply of Dimitry Bruisgins? But to none of us does the 
Present continue miraculous (even if for a moment discerned as such). 
We glance carelessly at the sunrise, and get used to Orion and the 
Pleiades. The wonder wears off, and to-morrow this sheet, in 
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which a vision was let down to me from Heaven, shall be the 
wrappage to a bar of soap, or the platter for a beggar’s broken victuals.” 
But here is a bit of the genuine, unadulterated Lowell, in one of 
his rare bursts of terrible scorn and irony. It is indeed a tremendous 
indictment on the war material of an “ Unthrifty Mother State,” 
this picture of a war recruit. “ An own child of the Almighty God! 
I remember him as he was brought to be christened—a ruddy, rugged 
babe ; and now there he wallows, reeking, seething—the dead corpse, 
not of a man, but of a soul—a putrefying lump, horrible for the life 
that is in it. Comes the wind of heaven, that good Samaritan, and 
parts the hair upon his forehead, nor is too nice to kiss those 
parched, cracked lips ; the morning opens upon him her eyes full of 
pitying sunshine, the sky yearns down to him,—and there he lies 
fermenting. O sleep ! let me not profane thy holy name by calling 
that stertorous unconsciousness a slumber! By-and-by comes along 
the State, God’s vicar. Does she say, ‘ My poor, forlorn foster-child ! 
Behold here a force which I will make dig and plant and build for 
me’? Notso; but, ‘ Here is a recruit ready-made to my hand, a 
piece of destroying energy lying unprofitably idle.’ So she claps an 
ugly gray suit on him, puts a musket in his grasp, and sends him off, 
with Gubernatorial and other godspeeds, to do duty as a destroyer.” 
Mr. Lowell is hard upon fine writers ; and, indeed, his own style, 
although rising to an occasion, never approaches the chronic eleva- 
tion of the penny dreadful; he prefers “was hanged” to “was 
launched into eternity ;’ he would have the poor taste to write 
“when the halter was put round his neck,” rather than “when the 
fatal noose was adjusted about the neck of the unfortunate victim of 
his own unbridled passions ;” he will not even call a “great fire” a 
' “disastrous conflagration,” or speak of “a frightened horse” as an 
“infuriated animal.” Instead of rising at a public dinner with “I 
shall, with your permission, beg leave to offer some brief observa- 
tions,” Mr. Lowell might be so negligent of oratory as to begin, “I 
shall say a few words.” But he never talks the current nonsense 
about good Saxon English, and he boldly maintains that our lan- 
guage “has gained immensely by the infusion (of Latinisms), in 
richness of synonym, and in power of expressing nice shades of 
thought and feeling.” Perhaps there may be a question between the 
English “again rising” and the Latin “ resurrection ;” but “con- 
science” is superior to “ in-wit,” “remorse” to “again-bite ;” and 
what home-bred Englishman could ape the high-Roman fashion of 
such togated words as “the multitudinous sea incarnadine”? Again, 
“ mariner” is felt to be poetically better than “sailor” for emotional 
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purposes, and most people would prefer to say, “ It was an ancient 
mariner” rather than “It was an elderly seaman.” ; 

Such shrewd perceptions abound in these Essays: and now, before 
proceeding, I might, with that kind of careless facility so much in vogue 
with the critics, point out a few slips or a little slovenliness here and 
there, as when Mr. Lowell opines that “Chastelard” was ever popular 
in England, or that Mr. Swinburne really owes very much to Robert 
Browning, and quite forgets to mention D. G. Rossetti, who was his real 
master. We might remark upon his curious notion that Clough 
was, after all, the great poet of the age, and wonder why, in dealing. 
with Pope’s artificiality, he should have failed to allude to that one 
most perfect and extreme case, ‘‘ The Dying Christian to his Soul ;” 
or, whilst condemning his want of real pathos, should have forgotten 
such real bursts of passion as occur in “ Eloisa to Abelard.” As to 
Mr. Lowell’s slovenly style, nothing can be more slipshod than the 
following on Dryden: “ He is always imitating—no, that is not the 
word,” &c.; or “ The always hasty Dryden, as I think I have said 
before,” &c. Every critical notice is expected to contain a few 
specimens of such flippant signs of the critic’s superior acumen, and 
I hope I shall get credit for them ; but the real object of such an article 
as this is “to give the quality of a man’s mind, and the amount of 
his literary performance.” To such business we now continue to 
apply ourselves. 

In Mr. Lowell’s mind, the Conservative and Radical elements are 
mixed in truly statesmanlike proportions. Capable of that concen- 
trated passion which did much towards sweeping slavery from his 
own land, and with a certain bitterness and scepticism towards estab- 
lished forms of religion, no one can fail to be reassured and won by 
the essential sobriety of his qualifying utterances. Do you think 
him a Radical? then note how he dwells on that “ power of the Past 
over the minds and conduct of men, which alone insures the con- 
tinuity of national growth, and is the great safeguard of power and 
progress ;” or again, “ The older Government is the better, and suits; 
new ones hunt folks’ corns out like new boots.” His impatience with 
the sects is with their forms only, and their attempts to imprison the 
Eagle of Faith in the iron cage of Dogma. He quotes with approval 
Selden, who says, “It is a vain thing to talk of an heretick—a man, 
for his heart, cannot think any otherwise than he does think ;” and 
we can hardly be grateful enough to him for reminding the children 
of this generation that “So soon as an early conviction has cooled 
into a phrase, its work is over, and the best that can be done with it 
is to bury it.” 
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But there is one clear note running through the whole of his 
utterances which makes them fresh as with the sea air. It is the 
note of moral supremacy; “that moral supremacy is the only one 
that leaves monuments and not ruins behind it ”—that “ great motors 
of the race are moral, not intellectual, and their force lies ready to 
the use of the poorest and the weakest of us all;” that “no man 
without intense faith in something can ever be in earnest ;” that in 
act a right ambition is to be “a man amongst men, not a humbug 
amongst humbugs,” and in word “to give the true coin of speech, 
never. the highly ornamental promise to pay—token of insolvency.” 

It is not safe to divide Mr. Lowell’s Essays into the heavy and the 
light, for there come to him flashes of delicate humour in his gravest 
moods, and he will anon stop and moralise, like Thackeray, in front 
of aclown. Safer is it to separate the volumes roughly into con- 
temporary and non-contemporary. “Among my Books,” 2 vols., 
are entirely non-contemporary, and full of grave and weighty matter 
concerning “ New England Two Centuries Ago,” Dryden, Shake- 
speare, Lessing, Rousseau, Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, and 
Keats ; whilst “ My Study Windows,” with the exception of “ Pope,” 
“ Chaucer,” and “Notes on the Library of Old Authors,” deal 
entirely with contemporary matters. Such are “ My Garden Acquaint- 
ance,” “A Good Word for Winter,” “On a certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” “A -Great Public Character,” whose interest for us 
begins and ends with this sketch of him,—a remark which applies 
equally, if not more, to “The Life and Letters of James Gates 
Percival ;” and finally we have an extremely interesting and entertain- 
ing section of critical and biographical studies on Carlyle, Abraham 
Lincoln, Emerson, Thoreau: and to this list we must add a notice 
of Edgar Poe’s life and works, written at his own request in 1845, 
and attached to an edition of Poe’s works in 4 vols. 

No true American can touch upon the early settlement of the 
Pilgrim Fathers upon the barren coast of Massachusetts, and the 
momentous national life which grew out of it, without an irrepressible 
glow of feeling. It is like the sentiments of the Swiss about William 
Tell. Mr. Lowell’s “New England Two Centuries Ago” is a prose 
idyll full of suppressed poetical fervour, He calls the history “ dry 
and unpicturesque.” “There is. no rustle of silks, no waving ot 
plumes, no chink of golden spurs,” but we soon feel that “ the home- 
spun fates of Cephas and Prudence” have the living interest of life 
in the catacombs about them, and are “intrinsically poetic and 
noble.” “The noise of the axe, hammer, and saw” rings through 
it all, and is the physical image of that mighty impulse which drove 
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the Puritan to make “the law of man a living counterpart of the 
law of God.” 

This coming out into the wilderness for the sake of an idea is 
full of a moral chivalry irresistibly attractive to an age bird-limed with 
the “expedient,” and suffocated with the “ practical ;” it is just the 
indescribable magnet which draws the imagination of sceptical France 
after a Victor Hugo, or the dolce far niente of Italy after a Garibaldi. 
Sublime singleness of purpose—divine simplicity of heart—the little 
child is again set in the midst of us by the dear Lord, and presently 
he overcomes the mailed Goliath with a sling anda stone! “ Dry 
and unpoetic,” repeats Lowell, with his great heart all on fire ; 
“ everything is near, authentic, petty,” “no mist of distance to soften 
outlines, no image of tradition,” only this—that Jehovah, who had 
become “I was,” became again “I am” to the Puritans. Yet, were 
they not fanatics ?—enthusiasts they were ; but work and “ business” 
saved the balance of character : their very narrowness and despotism 
were sensible and judicious. ‘“ ‘They knew that liberty in the hands 
of feeble-minded men, when no thorough mental training has deve- 
loped the understanding and given the judgment its needful means of 
comparison and correction,” meant nothing more than “the supremacy 
of their particular form of imbecility, a Bedlam chaos of mono- 
maniacs and bores.” ‘The New Englander was without humour, but 
that quality has since been largely developed in his descendants, who 
fail not to see that Puritanism had an intensely humorous side. Mr. 
Lowell, in the midst of his close sobriety of treatment, has a winning 
perception of those lighter shades of the comic which crop up in 
such a “Miles Gloriosus ” as Captain Underhill, who took up certain 
heretical opinions “ with all the ardour of personal interest ” “ on the 
efficiency of grace without reference to works.” His chief accuser, 
although he denied the charge of heresy on that score, was “a sober 
woman whom he had seduced in the ship and drawn to his opinion, 
but who was afterwards better informed.” He told her that he had 
continued “in a legal way and under a spirit of bondage,” and could get 
no “ assurance,” for about five years, till at length, “ as he was taking 
a pipe of the good creature tobacco, the Spirit fell upon his heart, an 
absolute promise of free grace, which he had never doubted, whatso- 
ever sin he should fall into.” ‘A good preparative,” adds the 
chronicler, “for such motions as he familiarly used to make to some 
of that sex. The next day he was called again and banished, &c.” 
His subsequent grave complaints—claims for promotion in the 
colony, and profound consciousness of personal merit—are very 
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diverting, especially at the end, where he throws in a neat touch of 
piety: “and if the honoured court shall vouchsafe to make some 
addition, that which hath not been deserved by the same power of 
God may be in due season.” 

Here and there a fugitive trace of that simple old life of the early 
colonists still survives, and with it we must take farewell of them. 
The picture is caught and crayoned with the quick and tender touch 
of a poet’s pencil : 

“ Passing through Massachusetts, perhaps at a distance from 
any house, it may be in the midst of a piece of wood and where four 
roads meet, one may sometimes even yet see a small, square, one- 
story building, whose use would not long be doubtful. It is summer, 
and the flickering shadows of forest leaves dapple the roof of the 
little porch, whose door stands wide, and shows, hanging on either 
hand, rows of straw hats and bonnets that look as if they had done 
good service. As you pass the open window, you hear whole 
platoons of high-pitched voices discharging words of two or three 
syllables, with wonderful precision and unanimity. . . . Now, 
this little building and others like it were an original kind of fortifi- 
cation, invented by the founders of NewEngland. . . . Theyare 
the Martello towers that protect our coast. . . . The great dis- 
covery of the Puritan fathers was that knowledge was not an alms 
or pittance . . . but a sacred debt which the commonwealth 
owed to every one of her children.” 

Passing from the New England of America to the old England of 
Shakespeare, we have to note Shakespeare’s good fortune in living at 
a time when old England was passing into the new England of 
modern Europe ; and the reflection, although not new, is well put by 
Mr. Lowell when he notes that, had Shakespeare been born fifty years 
earlier, he would have been damped by a book language not flexible, 
not popular, not rich, not subdued by practice to definite accentua- 
tion ; or fifty years later he would have missed the Normanly re- 
fined and Saxonly sagacious England of Elizabeth, and found an 
England absorbed and angry with the solution of political and reli- 
gious problems. Mr. Lowell, like every other thoughtful writer, must 
have his say on the distinction between genius and originality—and 
he says it pithily and well—“ Talent sticks fast to the earth. Genius 
claims kindred with the very workings of nature, so that a sunset 
shall seem like a quotation from Dante or Milton; and if Shakespeare 
be read in the very presence of the sea itself, his verse shall but seem 
nobler for the sublime criticism of ocean.” And how prettily said is 
this; “ What is the reason that all children are geniuses (though they 
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contrive so soon to outgrow that dangerous quality), except that they 
never cross-examine themselves on the subject. ‘The moment that 
process begins, their speech loses its gift of unexpectedness, and they 
become as tediously impertinent as the rest of us.” And again, 
“Genius is a simple thing of itself, however much of a marvel it 
may be to other men.” 

Of the endless twaddle about Originality our author makes as 
short work as does Mr. Emerson, and very much in that prophet’s 
own spirit : “ Originality is the power of digesting and assimilating 
thoughts, so that they become parts of our own life.” Or elsewhere: 
“ Originality consists quite as much in the power of using to purpose 
what it finds ready to hand as in that of producing what is absolutely 
new.” Compare this with Emerson, who points out that Shakespeare 
was little solicitous whence his thoughts were derived, and adds, 
“ Chaucer was a huge borrower,” but both “steal by apology—that 
which they take has no worth where they find it, and the greatest 
where they leave it. . . . It has come to be practically a sort of 
rule in literature that a man having once shown himself capable of 
original writing is entitled thenceforth to steal from the writings of 
others at discretion. ‘Thought is the property of him who can enter- 
tain it, and of him who can adequately place it. A certain awk- 
wardness marks the use of borrowed thoughts, but as soon as we 
have learned what to do with them they become our own.” 

“‘ Shakespeare once more!” Mr. Lowell calls his essay. Does he 
say anything new? ‘The reader who has read all that has been 
written about Shakespeare is the best judge of that. I have no such 
pretensions ; but the summing-up on various counts is very good and 
clear, especially the remarks on Heminge and Condell, “the two 
obscure actors to whom we owe the preservation of several of his 
plays and the famous Folio edition of 1623.” Mr. Lowell is of opinion 
that bad is the best extant version as to accuracy ; that the rugged 
incomplete, obscure, and irregular passages are all imperfect, and, 
that Shakespeare never wrote bad metre, rugged rhyme, nor loose and 
obscure English. This may be true ; at all events, no one can say 
that it is not so. To me it appears like saying that Handel never 
wrote indifferent music, or that Raffaelle is never out of drawing. 
It always seems to me to be putting an ideal strain upon human 
nature—this steady elimination of the “ pot-boiling” element. It 
may not always have been so prominent as in the case of 
Handel, or poor Morland, or Fielding, or the divine Mozart ; 
but one who, like Shakespeare, must have produced with great 
speed at high pressure, and who certainly was not above writing 
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down to his public, may have occasionally had such a moderate 
opinion of his audience, and such an indisposition to do the fdus 
quam satis, as to leave a passage rough on occasion without much 
injury to himself or to posterity. 

But here am I emptying my little basket on the mighty rubbish- 
heap of Shakespearian speculation ! Let me rather note Mr. Lowell’s 
fine appreciation of the way in which at first every one feels himself 
on a level with this great impersonal personality—how Alphonso of 
Castile fancies he could advise him—how another could tell him 
there was never a seaport in Bohemia. ‘Scarce one (for a century 
or more after his death) but could speak with condescending ap- 
proval of that prodigious intelligence, so utterly without compare 
that our baffled language must coin an adjective—Shakespearian—to 
qualify it.”. And then, as time goes on, every one seems to get afraid 
of him in'turn. Voltaire plays the gentleman usher—but when he 
perceives that his countrymen are really seized, turns round upon 
the placid Immortal and rails at him with his cowardly “ Sauvage 
ivre, sans la moindre étincelle de bon gofit!” Even Goethe, who 
tries to write like him in “ Gotz” and fails, comes to the conclu- 
sion that Shakespeare is no dramatist ; and Chateaubriand thinks 
that he has corrupted art. “ He invented nothing,” says Lowell, “ but 
seems rather to rediscover the world about him.” 

Mr. Lowell’s view of “ Hamlet” will be specially interesting to 
Mr. Irving and his admirers—the more so because Mr. Irving 
seems to have come to the same conclusion. “Is Hamlet mad?” 
“High medical authority has pronounced, as usual, on both sides 
of the question ;” but no—Hamlet is not mad intellectually, he is a 
psychologist and metaphysician, a close observer both of others and 
of himself, “ letting fall his little drops of acid irony on all who come 
near him, to make them show what they are made of.” Hamlet 
deprived of reason is a subject for Bedlam—not the stage. If 
Hamlet is irresponsible, the play is chaos; besides, the feigned mad- 
ness of Hamlet is one of the few points in which it has kept close to 
the old story. Morally, Hamlet drifts through the whole tragedy, 
never keeping on one tack ; feigned madness gives to the indecision 
of his character the relief of seeming to do something, in order as 
long as possible to escape the dreaded necessity of doing anything at 
all. He discourses of suicide, but he does not kill himself—he talks of 
daggers, uses none—goes to England to get farther from present duty 
—he is irresolute from over-power of thought. He is an ingrained 
sceptic—doubts the soul, even after the ghost scene—doubts Horatio, 
doubts Ophelia—his character is somewhat feminine :—but here we 
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break off in despair of being able to give even a rough idea of Mr. 
Loweil’s Hamlet—it is by far the finest piece of literary criticism in 
the book, and must be studied——at the Lyceum. 

We here sum up with Shakespeare’s moral—“ Lear may teach us 
to draw the line more clearly between a wise generosity and loose- 
handed weakness of giving ; Macbeth, how one sin involved another 
and for ever another by a fatal parthenogenesis, and that the key 
which unlocks forbidden doors to our will or passion leaves a stain 
on the hand that may not be so dark as blood, but that will not out ; 
Hamlet, that all the noblest gifts of mind slip through the grasp of an 
infirm purpose.” 

We turn the closing pages of this essay, unquoted, with reluctance, 
and pass to two essays which should be hung like pendant pictures 
“in every gentleman’s library,”—Lessing and Rousseau. 

To begin an elaborate essay on Lessing with a disquisition on 
Burns is characteristic of an author who prefaces a brief notice 
of Poe with instances of some dozen poets who gave small early 
promise, as a contrast to Poe, who gave great early promise of ability. 
After about seven pages, we at last reach Lessing ; the seven preceding 
pages show the extent and carefulness of Mr. Lowell’s studies at 
Dresden; of the definite opinions he formed of Goethe, “ limpidly 
perfect in his shorter poems—failing in coherence in his longer 
works ;” of the Grand Duke, with his whole court in a sensational 
livery of blue, yellow, and leather breeches, but still capable of 
manly friendships with Goethe and Herder, whose only decoration 
was genius ; of Heine, who could be daintily light even in German ; 
of German lovesmaking, which he explains to be “a judicious 
mixture of sensibility and sausages.” However, Lessing is at last 
seized in the midst of a ‘setting’ a little laboured, with great 
firmness, and Mr. Lowell shows his essential gift, commenting with 
due appreciation on Herr Stahr’s life of Lessing, while leaving 
on the literary easel a portrait of Lessing very unlike Herr Stahr’s. 
It is in all those points where Lessing differs most from Rousseau, 
that Lessing charms Mr. Lowell; his character was more inter- 
esting than his works—he was lover of truth first and of literature 
afterwards ; his struggles with poverty brought out his native manli- 
ness, his genuineness saved him from that fritter, haste, and vapidity 
which are the snare of book-makers; when he wants to earn a 
penny, he says, “I am unhappy, if it must be by writing.” “To call 
down fire from heaven to keep the pot boiling” is no doubt the 
prophet’s bitterest pill—but we are comforted when we think of 
the many noble works in art and literature which the world 
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would never have had “but for the whips and scourges” of 
necessity. 

In truth, few writers have not discovered that, although inspira- 
tion will not always come when called for, it will not often come 
if it be never called. Emerson’s “laying siege to the oracle” 
is not a bad plan. “Nothing comes of being long in a place 
one likes,” strikes the key-note of that “restless mounting-up- 
ward” endeavour that makes Lessing so congenial a subject to our 
author. 

To him, and not to Wieland, is traced that revolt from pseudo- 
classicism in poetry, prelude to the romanticism which ran wild 
in France in the next century. In 1767 Lessing was working at the 
“Laocoon,” and in 1758 “Emelia Galotti” was begun; and in 
1779 “ Nathan the Wise,” by which he was chiefly known out- 
side Germany, was published. In 1781 hedied. He may almost be 
said to have invented German style, and to have converted criticism 
from the science of party spirit to the service of simplicity and 
truth. The greatest critic of his age, he also was the first to see 
that “ criticism,” as Mr. Lowell says, “can at best teach writers 
without genius what is to be avoided or imitated. It cannot com- 
municate life, and its effects, when reduced to rule, has commonly 
been to produce that correctness which is so praiseworthy—and so 
intolerable.” That “so intolerable” is quite in M. Renan’s best 
manner. 

Mr. Lowell’s candour and breadth are happily displayed in his 
remarks upon the sentimentalist Rousseau. He dislikes him. His 
half-conscious hypocrisy, his false sentiment, his self-indulgence and 
want of true moral fibre, are exactly what are most sickening to his 
reviewer. Yet will he not suffer him to be pommelled by Burke— 
nay, Irish Edmund is called “a snob ;” but then Rousseau, with all 
his faults, was a good red-republican, and Mr. Burke was a person 
of royalist proclivities. Neither is old Dr. Johnson allowed to jump 
upon the blithe author of “ Emile;” he is promptly reminded of his 
own friend, “that wretchedest of lewd fellows, Richard Savage,” 
—which is a little hard upon Johnson, as Richard Savage by no 
means so adequately represented the woscifur a sociis of Johnson’s 
mature life, as did “ Emile” or the “ Confessions” the settled views 
and tastes of Jean-Jacques. Rousseau is used, perhaps, a little 
stringently, to “‘cheapen” Byron and Moore with. In comparison 
with such pet aversions of his, Mr. Lowell evidently considers Jean- 
Jacques a man of parts and principles. On the whole, the essay 
seems very fair to Jean-Jacques, and ‘certainly contains some of Mr. 
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Lowell's finest and most sensitive paragraphs. ‘There is nothing 
so true, so sincere, so downright and forthright as genius ; it is 
always truer than the man himself is—greater than he.” 

And well is the trenchant line drawn between poetical and moral 
sentiment. “Every man feels instinctively that all the beautiful 
sentiments in the world weigh less than a single lovely action, and 
that, while tenderness of feeling and susceptibility to generous emo- 
tions are accidents of temperament, goodness is an achievement of 
the will and a quality of life.” And, further, “ There is no self- 
delusion more fatal than that which makes the conseience dreamy 
with the anodyne of lofty sentiments, while the life is grovelling and 
sensual.” Yet, although Rousseau indulged this self-delusion, “I 
cannot help looking on him,” writes his American critic, “as one 
capable beyond any in his generation of being Divinely possessed... . . 
The inmost core of his being was religious. . . . Less gifted, he had 
been less hardly judged. . . . He had the fortitude to follow his logic 
wherever it led him. . . . More than any other of the sentimentalists, 
except, possibly, Sterne, he had in him a staple of sincerity. Com- 
pared with Chateaubriand, he is honesty ; compared with Lamartine, 
he is manliness itself.” This last is just alittie caustic on a man of 
whom Mr. Lowell wrote in 1848, 


This side the Blessed Isles, no tree 
Grows green enough to make a wreath for thee ; 


and— 
Only the Future can reach up to lay 
The laurel on that lofty nature. 


But times change ; so do men and their opinions. Has not Mr. 
Emerson, in one of his Olympic moods, declared that ‘ consistency 
is the bugbear of little minds”? and has not Mr. Lowell analogued 
the thought in—“ the foolish and the dead alone never change their 
opinions ” ? 

In the bright little essay called, “ On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners,” Mr. Lowell expresses what are possibly the feelings 
of many Americans when he says, “It will take England a great 
while to get over her airs of patronage towards us, or even possibly 
to conceal them.” The whole essay is intended, evidently, to be 
“ overheard” on this side of the Atlantic, and is full of humour, 
wisdom, and wholesome truth, both for Americans and English— 
especially English. It contains this remarkable political utterance, 
which could never have been written except by an Américan, and 
perhaps by no American but Mr. Lowell : “ Before the war we were 
to Europe but a huge mob of adventurers and shopkeepers.” 
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We regret that we cannot dwell at greater length upon the lighter 
tones of sweet feeling that come streaming in from his “Garden 
Acquaintance ”—like the song of birds in spring, the bobolink and 
the oriole, the cat-bird and the song-sparrow, besides the many birds 
with which we are familiar in England—all are his friends, and he is 
their protector. How ‘sweetly, like Selborne or gentle and genial 
Owen, does he write: “If they will not come near enough to me 
(as most of them will), I bring them down with an opera-glass—a 
much better weapon than a gun. I would not, if I could, convert 
them from their pretty pagan ways. The only one I sometimes have 
savage doubts about is the red squirrel. I ¢hinkhe odlogises. I know 
he eats cherries’. . . and that he gnaws off the small end of pears to get 
atthe seeds. He steals the corn from under the noses of my poultry. 
But what would you have? He will come down upon the limb of 
the tree I am lying under till he is within a yard of me. . . . Can 
I sign his death-warrant who has tclerated me about his grounds so 
long? Not I. Let them steal, and welcome. I am sure I should, 
had I had the same bringing up and the same temptation. As for 
the birds, I do not believe there is one of them but does more good 
than harm ; and of how many featherless bipeds can this be said?” 
“Elia” himself never beat this in delicacy. “ Winter” is conceived 
in a similar spirit. ‘ Milton,” a recreative review of Professor 
Masson’s ponderous and irrelevant performance, reminds us a little 
of Macaulay’s famous gibbeting of poor Montgomery, the poet ; 
and indeed this baiting of a would-be humourist by Lowell, a real 
one, is very pleasant sport, and readable withal. “ Dryden” and 
“Dante” are careful and elaborate studies of the age as well as of 
the men ; but it is easy to see that Mr. Lowell’s heart is as much in 
Dante as it is out of Dryden. “ Keats” is an affectionate tribute. 
Mr. Lowell finds very little new to say about Wordsworth or 
Spenser, but his “ Chaucer” is very careful and sympathetic. The 
essay on Witchcraft is, oddly enough, the least interesting to us— 
perhaps because it is evidently the least congenial to the writer. 
The essay on Pope is as much under-friendly as Thackeray’s “ Pope” 
is over-friendly. 

We regret to have no space for comment on the suggestive notice 
of “President Lincoln,” full of personal insight and true American 
patriotism. But what we must call the attack on Carlyle and the 
panegyric on Emerson must serve to wind up our critical reflections 
for the present. 

Carlyle and Emerson are most dissimilar: alike in this only, that 
each has performed the same office for different types of mind in the 
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same century; both have taught men to think for themselves— 
Carlyle by his analysis of the external, Emerson by his analysis of 
the internal world. The one deals with matter in its effect on 
mind, the other with mind in its effect on matter. He who is taught 
by Emerson is seldom found at the feet of Carlyle ; and it is strange 
but true that the readers of Carlyle have often an antipathy for 
Emerson’s style, and most Emersonians detest Carlyle. 

The key of Mr. Lowell's view of Carlyle is to be found, of course, 
in Carlyle’s devotion, and Mr. Lowell’s aversion, to the majesty of 
physical force. Carlyle is the despot, Mr. Lowell the republican, 
and from his hostile camp he examines the peculiarities of the 
‘Sturm und Drang” school, and separates between the early and the 
late Carlyle with a firmness of touch and a plainness of speech which 
we in England are still afraid to use towards the venerable sage of 
Chelsea. “In the earlier part of his literary career Mr. Carlyle was 
the denouncer of sham, the preacher-up of sincerity, manliness, and 
of a living faith. He had intense convictions, and he made disciples. 
If not a profound thinker, he felt profoundly.” He is represented as 
a man who hoped great things of humanity; then, later on, grew im- 
patient when disappointed, and ended by ‘hoping nothing of human 
nature except what could be got out of it by incessant driving and 
thrashing. “His latest theory of divine government seems to be 
the cudgel.” He is the “volunteer laureate of the rod.” The 
world for him “is created and directed by a divine Dr. Busby.” It 
would be difficult for Mr. Carlyle’s admirers to rebut this charge, but 
some of them might point to the obvious fact that the divine govern- 
ment, as we see it to be, Aas this severe, compulsory, and inexorable 
side to it. It és the government of the rod, though not of the rod 
only. Men are compelled and punished into the paths of rectitude 
and virtue by what we call the laws of nature. Our God is a divine 
despot, and the human despot, when good and wise, is a reflection 
of at least one side of a divine character. What Mr. Carlyle scorns 
and leaves out is the possibility of that free slow development of the 
individual which is to make him a moral agent in the great scheme— 
the willing and joyful servitor of the divine despot. Because man 
will not do right, he must be compelled ; that is pure Carlylese. But 
because to do right is in accordance with his own happiness as 
well as being the will of the heavenly despot, therefore his tender 
training as a free agent to do right freely, and not the “ dumb-driven- 
cattle theory,” should be the special and patient care of his earthly 
ruler—and this, in Mr. Lowell’s opinion, of course, is a thing better 
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done by a republican than by a monarchical or imperial form of 
government. 

Mr. Lowell, though he weeps over the prophet of Chelsea, is 
generously alive to his literary greatness: “With all deductions, 
Carlyle remains the profoundest critic and the most dramatic 
imagination of modern times.” And again: “As a purifier of 
the sources whence our intellectual inspiration is drawn, his in- 
fluence has been second only to that of Wordsworth—if even to his.” 
There is something much more living and personal about Mr. Lowell’s 
account of Emerson : that great magician, who seems to dispense so 
naturally with the definite props of rule and doctrine so essential to 
most men, because he is so inseparably wedded to the eternal har- 
monies as never to feel any of them external to himself—that sweet 
and lofty prophet, who, with piercing yet indulgent eye, above all pain, 
yet pitying all distress, tells us what we know, and gives us the pos- 
session of ourselves—that equable temperament, that cloudless 
serenity whose calm is infectious, and whose deep peace puts every- 
thing into proportion ; though personally Mr. Lowell prefers a temple 
(unlike those vast Mexican mysteries of architecture) with a door 
left for the god to come in—yet he knows that the root of the matter 
is in Emerson, who is never out of the presence of the “ Oversoul,” 
and whose one temple is the round world and the over-arching heaven. 
To be conformable to eternal law is to be religious—to be natural on 
the plane of a high and pure nature—to be radiant with the original 
righteousness which draws the love and reverence of humankind and 
makes life adorable, instead of for ever struggling with the nightmare 
of original sin. This, if anything, is to be prophetic. This, in spite 
of what Emerson calls “ the dear old devil,” is the witness to the 
world that “ God has breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life, 
and man has become a living soul.” “ What an antiseptic is a pure 
life !” exclaims one who has watched and reverenced Emerson from 
boyhood. “ At sixty-five, he had that privilege of soul which 
abolishes the calendar, and presents him to us always the unwonted 
contemporary of his own prime; . . . . we who have known him so 
long, wonder at the tenacity with which he maintains himself in the 
outposts of youth.” The brief essay before us is little more than a 
warm tribute to Mr. Emerson as a lecturer. We are told that he is 
still an unfailing “ draw” in America, but we are told something else 
—that he is a consummate master of the lecture-art. Will our 
eminent men ever, as a rule, think it worth while to acquire this 
art?—Not so long as £10 is considered an adequate fee for the 
best lecture, whilst £50 or £100 is willingly given for the best 
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song. ‘The old country is far behind the new in its estimation of 
high-class scientific and literary merit. Platform lecturing is an art 
like any other; and England will never get good lecturers till she 
pays forthem. Pray, what sort of fiddling can you get for nothing? 
Lowell’s essay on Emerson. is—what I hope these two papers on 
Lowell will prove to be—a way of referring readers to the fountain- 
head, more than an analysis of the waters that flow from it. Person- 
ally, like so many others, to Emerson I owe my freedom and emanci- 
pation from those Stocks of prejudice and those Pillories of public 
opinion which make so many sit in the world of thought like fright- 
ened criminals unable or afraid to stir. When I was at college I 
exchanged four handsome volumes of Montaigne for one volume of 
Emerson’s Essays. I have never regretted my bargain ; and when I 
open my well-worn copy, I still find the Pantheon and the Forest 
Primeval alike instinct with the great Oversoul, and vocal with the 
music of God. 

I think I can do no better than close this brief estimate of 
James Russell Lowell—his literary performance, together with such 
flashes of personality as leap forth spontaneously from its many- 
sided facets—with these words of his great friend and master, words 
fitly applicable to the few men who have measured their own time 
with temperate eyes—the few workers who have made their own 
country better and greater—“ the few souls that have made our souls 
wiser”: “ The world is his who can see through its pretensions. . . The 
day is always his who works in it with serenity and great aims. The 
unstable estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is filled with a 
truth, as the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon.” 


H, R. HAWEIS. 
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EVOLUTION. & GEOLOGICAL TIME. 


NE of the commonest accusations brought against the new 
evolutionist philosophy is that so tersely summed up by Mr. 
Martineau in his succinct charge of “ mincing causation and drawing 
largely upon time.”: Most people find it difficult to conceive that 
the past history of the earth has been of sufficient duration to produce 
all the variety of animal and vegetable life which we see around us, 
by the slow action of natural selection alone. The numerous writers 
who have been at the pains of “answering” or “confuting” Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer with more or less arrogance and 
success—the former as a rule varying inversely with the latter—have 
generally insisted upon this chronological argument with a zeal which 
often far outruns their knowledge. Thus, one may frequently see it 
objected that if the evolution hypothesis were true, the succession of 
animal types should be gradual and orderly, the lowest forms being 
found in the oldest strata, and the higher forms following them in 
a regular progression, till they culminate in the existing fauna ; 
“whereas,” it is constantly urged, “ we actually find in the Palzozoic 
rocks, which are the very oldest of all, the five principal groups of 
protozoa, annuloids, articulates, molluscs, and vertebrates, living 
side by side, and differing as widely from one another as they do at 
the present day.” This very specious fallacy is rendered plausible 
by its carefully muddled statement of the facts, which, while literally 
and separately true, are so put together as to convey a totally false 
impression. If we begin by pointing out its errors and omissions, 
we may pave the way for an exposition of the support which geology, 
rightly understood and rationally interpreted, really affords to the 
theory of evolution. 

In the first place, nothing could be more misleading than the 
employment of the term “ Palzozoic rocks” in such a sense as that 
given to it by the above quotation. For the impression conveyed 
would certainly be that the Palzeozoic rocks were one single formation, 
the earliest with which we are acquainted. But, as a matter of fact, 
002 
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the vast sefies of formations so designated comprises a total thickness 
of strata equal to at least three-fourths of all the known fossiliferous 
deposits. It is marked off from the far smaller and less chronologically 
important groups of the Secondary and Tertiary rocks, not because 
it covers an approximately equal lapse of geological time, but simply 
and solely for convenience of stratigraphical classification. As we 
shall see more fully hereafter, the Palzeozoic period probably occupied 
double or treble as long a time as the Secondary and Tertiary periods 
put together. So that any argument based upon the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of particular plants or animals in the Palzozoic system 
is utterly futile, unless it specifies distinctly whether it refers to the 
earliest Cambrian or the latest Carboniferous deposits—the relics of 
two periods apparently separated from one another very much more 
widely than we ourselves are separated from the days of the Chalk 
and the Blue Lias. It is, in short, as though one were first arbitrarily 
to divide English history into three epochs—the Primitive period, 
including all times between the landing of Hengst and the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Stuart period, and the Hanoverian period—and then 
to argue that English literature can never have undergone any pro- 
gressive development, because in the primitive or very earliest of 
. these three epochs it had already produced Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and Spenser. Absurdities and incongruities not less ridiculous 
than these have been gravely put forward as solemn refutations of 
Darwinism by more than one distinguished but ungeological writer. 

Again, while it is perfectly true that we do find the remains of 
vertebrates somewhere about the middle of the Palzozoic series— 
that is to say, in the Upper Silurian, underlaid by forty thousand feet 
of previous fossiliferous rocks—the statement is once more very 
misleading by its studious generality and dishonest avoidance of 
detail. For the vertebrates whose remains we thus discover are 
fishes, the very lowest and simplest class of all their group. The 
amphibians do not appear with certainty before the Carboniferous 
period, at the very close of the great Palzozoic series, in comparatively 
recent times. The first true reptiles are found in the Permian, and 
they attained their highest development in the all but modern 
Secondary epoch. Birds are not known till the Jurassic times—the 
day-before-yesterday of geology. And mammals have never yet 
made their appearance before the new red sandstone, while it is only 
in the still soft and claylike mud of the very recent Tertiary epoch 
that their most important and familiar forms find a full development. 
The geological record bears out in minute detail the very smallest 
particulars of the Darwinian theory. 
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Finally, it is quite forgotten by those who argue in this superficial 
fashion that we have still under our eyes the sedimentary deposits of 
a vast and very ancient epoch, the Laurentian, underlying all our 
known fossiliferous strata, and testifying to an immense lapse of 
primeval time in which the traces of animal and vegetable life are 
few and very doubtful. The vast ages thus unaccounted for would 
be amply sufficient, as we hope to show, for the development of the 
primitive fauna and flora up to the point at which we find it when 
the book of palzontology abruptly opens its first. chapter with the 
teeming and diversely peopled seas of the Cambrian age. 

Where such wide misconceptions exist or such strange misrepre- 
sentations are made, it may be worth while to meet them by a definite 
statement of the real facts, so far as they concern the evoluticnist 
hypothesis. I propose, accordingly, in the present paper to give an 
approximate chronology of geological time, based upon such indi- 
cations as the various strata have afforded to the greatest investigators 
of our own or recent days. Geologists, as a rule, it is true, have 
avoided making any definite statements as to the exact number of 
years which any particular ceposit may be supposed to represent ; 
and they have done so on very good and sufficient grounds. There 
is always a danger that such calculations, however vague, may be 
upset by further discoveries ; and scientific men generally refrain 
from inferences which new facts may at any moment invalidate. 
But when the absence of such approximate chronological tables is 
made the ground for fallacious arguments by the unscientific, who 
twist aside geological terms so as to give countenance to very dubious 
reasoning, it is well to step aside somewhat from this wholesome 
principle, and to place the question at issue before the general public 
in its most vivid, graphic, and definite light. For this purpose, I 
propose here to estimate roughly the time occupied by the deposition 
of the best known formations, and tken to point out the relative date 
of the first remains which mark the earliest known appearance of 
the chief animal or vegetable groups upon our earth. Such a 
chronology, extending over unknown millions of years, must of 
course be highly conjectural and full of acknowledged /acune ; but 
it will at least serve to place the subject before the reader in a clear 
and comprehensible form, while it will correct numerous intentional or 
accidental misrepresentations which occur only too often in the pages 
of controversial authors. 

We must begin by fixing upon some arbitrary period of so many 
millions of years, representing the total of geological time, which we 
may divide put proportionately among the yarious formations ac- 
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cording to their probable relative duration. How long we suppose 
this arbitrary period to be, viewed adso/utely, is a matter of small 
importance, since at best it can only be a happy guess; but the 
serious point for our consideration is the re/ative amount of the total 
sum which we must allot to each geological epoch. However, we 
must to some extent be guided by physical and astronomical data, 
as well as by those supplied to us by the history of our own earth, 
Now, it happens that on physical grounds alone Sir William Thomson 
has made a calculation which may serve us as a basis for our chrono- 
logical system. He holds that the sun has almost certainly illumined 
the earth for a less period than five hundred million years, and 
probably for not more than one hundred million. ‘The reasons given 
for this calculation, being based upon deductions from the still infant 
theory of energy, may not perhaps be so certain as many persons 
are willing to believe ; but at least we shall probably keep on the 
safe side if we do not exceed Sir William Thomson’s smaller estimate 
of a hundred million years. Let us call it, for the sake of simplifi- 
cation, a milion centuries, and we shall be dealing with a number 
more readily grasped by the human intelligence. How, then, are we 
to distribute these million centuries in due proportions among the 
various geological formations from the very ancient Laurentian to 
the quite recent Quaternary ? 

Professor Huxley has pointed out a simple and effective method 
of roughly making the distribution. Let us take one hundred thou- 
sand feet as an average estimate for the total thickness of the stratified 
rocks containing more or less certain traces of life. Then, if we 
suppose the strata to have been uniformly deposited at the rate of a 
thousandth of a foot (or one eighty-third of an inch) per annum, the 
whole thickness would take just a million centuries for its deposition, 
This arbitrary figure represents on the whole a very good conjectural 
rate of growth. Of course, some strata would originally take much 
longer to form up to a foot’s thickness than others. Among very 
early limestone rocks, again, pressed close together by ages of 
crushing under sea and mountains, until sometimes all traces of their 
original structure are completely obscured, a foot, doubtless, repre- 
sents a far greater lapse of time than among loose modern ooze or 
mud formations, like the chalk and the red crag. Moreover, the 
oldest strata, being produced by the wear and tear of the elements on 
solid igneous rocks, hard as porphyry, quartz, or trachyte, must 
necessarily have taken longer to deposit than the more modern 
strata, which were in turn made up from the detritus of the earlier 
and comparatively soft sedimentary rocks: so produced. On the 
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other hand, the rapid growth of peat in marshy bogs would permit of 
very quick deposition of coal. But all these objections are really so 
much gain for the evolutionist, inasmuch as they show still more 
clearly the enormously long time which must have been occupied by 
the deposition of the earliest and least-known formations. The fact 
is, that as the greater part of England and Wales, and especially of 
the most populous districts, lies upon the Secondary or Tertiary 
systems, while the least populous parts lie upon the Primary, there 
has arisen a very general, though vague, misconception, favoured by 
the nature of the words themselves, that the Secondary and Tertiary 
systems are each of them equivalent in duration to the Primary. 
The newer strata contain more, as well as more interesting, fossils ; 
they compose all the most striking and popularly known deposits ; 
they fill up the larger half of geological treatises ; they are, as it 
were, brought home to everybody’s door throughout all southern or 
eastern England ; and so they naturally engage far more of ordinary 
attention than do the incalculably more important Primary rock 
Occupying the largest space in our minds, our geological maps, and 
our palzontological works, they come as a matter of course to 
occupy in imagination the largest space in cosmical time. It is only 
professional geologists, as a rule, who are able to translate the hiero- 
glyphics of nature, given in terms of thickness, so as to be realisable 
to their intelligence in the terms of actual duration, which they dimly 
symbolise. This task we must now endeavour tentatively to per- 
form. 

As soon as our earth ceased to be incandescent, and became 
covered in large part by water, it commenced its depositions of sub- 
marine sediments. The oldest known sedimentary rocks, comprising 
the Laurentian and Huronian systems of Canada, have a total 
average thickness which cannot certainly be estimated at anything 
less than 30,000 feet. Sir William Logan, indeed, the greatest 
authority upon these primeval formations, considered the measurable 
thickness of his Upper and Lower Laurentian alone to amount 
respectively to 20,000 and 10,000 feet, while he set down the 
Huronian system as reaching some 18,000 more. But as doubts 
have been raised whether the Huronian series are not really the 
metamorphosed representatives of the Upper Laurentian, we will 
omit them altogether from our calculation, so as to avoid any possible 
cause of offence. The great Cambrian system, the next in order of 
time, has a thickness which has been fairly estimated at from 25,000 
to 30,000 feet. We will adopt the smaller figure. The Silurian is 
pretty certainly known to number 6,000 feet. The Old Red Sand- 
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stone, with its doubtful contemporary, the Devonian, cannot be put 
down for less than 10,000. The Carboniferous series amount to at 
least 12,000 feet, the Coal-Measures alone sometimes attaining to 
fully that thickness. Thus the whole Primary group, including the 
so-called azoic rocks, has a total vertical extent of not less than 
83,000 feet. By the side of these enormous thicknesses, we can 
only allow 10,000 feet for the whole of the Secondary formations, 
from the Permian to the Chalk inclusive, while we shall be generous 
if we assign 1,000 feet to the little group of the Tertiary and Post- 
Tertiary deposits. This gives us a total thickness for the whole 
geological series of 94,000 feet. Let us allow 6,000 more for the 
breaks between each of these main divisions, or the unrepresented 
strata, and we have the round number with which we started, 100,000 
feet. 

A tabular statement will make these relations clear, and will allow 
us to translate our known thicknesses into conjectural but relatively 
ascertained dates, upon the system already explained. 
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Feet Years 

Laurentian . ° ° ° ° + 30,000 30,000,000 
Cambrian ° ° . ° ° + 25,000 25,000,000 
Silurian . : ‘ ° ‘ - + 6,000 6,000,000 
Old Red Sandstone } p : , . 10,000 10,000,000 
Devonian 

Carboniferous . . * ° ° + 12,000 12,000,000 
Secondary . ‘ P ° ° + 10,000 10,000,000 
Tertiary and Post-Tertiary . ° + 1,000 1,000,000 
Gaps and unrepresented strata . ‘ - 6,000 6,000,000 





100,000 100,000,000 


Once more, let us construct a second or chronological table, 
distributing the margin of six million years equally between all the 
strata, and adopting the old-fashioned letters a.m. (Anno Mund?) 
in a new sense as marking the lapse of time from the beginning of 
sedimentary deposits upon our earth. We shall then get a definite 
chronology in round numbers as follows :— 

AM. I. ° . . . - Laurentian series begins. 
30 millions . ° ° . Laurentian ends. 


31 millions . . . - Cambrian begins. 
56 millions . . . - Cambrian ends. 


57 millions . e . - Silurian begins. 

63 millions . . .  . Silurian ends. 

64 millions . + «  « Old Red Sandstone begins. 
74 millions . ° ° - Old Red Sandstone ends. 
75 millions . . - Carboniferous begins, 


87 millions . . ,  , Carboniferous ends, 
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88 millions ., ° . + Secondary age begins. 
98 millions . . : . Secondary age ends. 
99 millions . eee . Tertiary age begins. 
100 millions . : . Present day. 


Although this chronology is, of course, entirely fanciful, for which 
reason I have purposely given it an unreal air of complete symmetry, 
I believe that it fairly well represents the proportionate duration of 
the various epochs. If anything, it is a little too liberal to the 
Secondary, and far too liberal, relatively speaking, to the Tertiary 
age. Dut as the popular imagination always errs in the same direc- 
tion, this acknowledged irregularity may be regarded in the light of a 
graceful concession to its preconceived opinions. It must be remem- 
bered that all the most familiar English strata belong to one or other 
of these newer eras: the Secondary, including the red marl, lias, 
oolite, wealden, green sand, gault, and chalk ; and the Tertiary, or 
Post-Tertiary, comprising the London clay, Bagshot beds, red and 
Norwich crags, drift, and gravel. So that all these deposits, which 
to most people represent the whole of geological time, really belong 
to the very last decade of the great geological eons. 

Let us next proceed to apply the rough dates at which we have 
thus approximately arrived to the elucidation of the evolution of life. 

The Laurentian epoch, beginning perhaps with the date when 
the aqueous vapour of the cooling earth first assumed the shape of 
an ocean, and covering an estimated length of thirty million years, 
affords us no certain evidence of organic life in any form. The only 
trace of anything like a fossil which occurs throughout those thirty 
thousand feet of solid gneiss and quartzite, is the doubtful structure 
known as Zozoon Canadense. If this curious mass of chambered 
calcareous plates is really of organic origin at all, it must be referred 
to the very lowest animal sub-kingdom—that of the Protozoa. Prin- 
cipal Dawson and Dr. W. B. Carpenter are of opinion that it must 
be so classed, and regard it as a primeval ancestor of our own exist- 
ing foraminifers, those microscopic and almost structureless little 
creatures whose shapeless bodies are only reduced to a rude external 
symmetry by their irregular and very variable shells. If this identi- 
fication be correct, then the history of organic life begins just where 
on the evolutionist hypothesis we should expect it to begin—with the 
very lowest and simplest of all living creatures. Recently, however, 
Professor Mébius has shown some grounds for believing that Zoz0on 
is not of organic origin at all, but is a singularly remarkable product 
of purely physical causes, comparable rather with crystals than with 
organised forms, Yet, even if we are obliged to give up the animai 
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nature of this supposed primzeval fossil, there yet remain a few indi- 
rect traces of evolving life during these first thirty zons of our planet’s 
existence under the solid form. We must not forget that the Lauren- 
tian and Huronian deposits have undergone most violent changes, 
which have completely metamorphosed their sedimentary character. 
Nevertheless, though they consist in large part of mica, felspar, and 
other very altered rocks, they contain large and very thick beds of 
limestone. Now, we know that all other and later limestones have 
been produced by deposition from animal organisms, and consist 
mainly of small calcareous shells ; and we also know that these other 
limestones, when subjected to heat or pressure, become crystalline 
and lose their traces of organic structure, so as to exactly resemble 
the Laurentian rocks. Hence we may reasonably conclude that these 
primitive limestones were formed as shell-mud at the bottom of very 
ancient seas, and became afterwards altered by metamorphic action. 
Again, the large quantity of graphite, or “ black-lead,” which occurs 
in regular beds amongst these early rocks, has been held with good 
reason to indicate the presence of vegetable remains. Doubtless the 
primitive plants and animals which formed the carbon veins and 
limestone beds of Canada were of a very simple and undifferentiated 
character ; but we can hardly doubt, from the nature of the strata as 
a whole, that the first thirty million years of our ocean were years 
of abundant life, though naturally of an extremely low and unde- 
veloped grade. 

The second great epoch, the Cambrian, extends from the year 
thirty-one millions to the year fifty-six millions, according to our 
arbitrary era. It opens with a comparatively rich fauna, and some 
traces of a corresponding flora. ‘This fact has been greatly dwelt 
upon by the opponents of evolution, who are fond of asserting that 
life, when we first meet with it, begins abruptly with almost all the 
great sub-kingdoms fully developed. They forget, however, that 
during the long era represented by the Laurentian rocks there was 
ample time for the development of the lower orders of animals and 
plants up to the level at which we find them when the curtain rises 
upon the Cambrian world. Moreover, the organisms of the Cam- 
brian period were still of a notably simple character. Of course, 
there are absolutely no vertebrates, whether mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, or even fishes. Nor are there any relics of flowering 
plants, ferns, or any other among the higher vegetable forms. A few 
very ancient types of sponges, a few sea-lilies and star-fishes, a whole 
host of minute Protozoa, and an immense number of burrowing sand- 
worms, apparently formed the chief population of the Cambrian 
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seas. The higher invertebrates, such as the articulates, are repre- 
sented entirely by crustaceans of simple kinds, like our existing water- 
fleas and brine-shrimps. The monarchs of this earliest historical 
world, the highest living creatures which then existed, were prob- 
ably the trilobites, curious three-lobed crustaceans, which swarmed 
among the sea-weeds of the Cambrian and Silurian periods. They 
were not wholly unlike our little modern wood-lice. A few species 
of molluscs, belonging for the most part to the lowly organised group 
of brachiopods, complete the list of the chief animal forms hitherto 
discovered in the lower portion of this formation. The plant- 
remains consist only of sea-weeds and some other dubious specimens. 
Higher molluscs of the cephalopod order appear towards the close 
of the epoch. Altogether, we may say that, so far as the evidence 
goes at present, the first fifty-six million years of our era were spent 
in the evolution of no higher form than the mud-haunting trilobite 
and the chambered nautilus. 

With the Silurian period, extending from the year 57 millions 
to the year 63 millions, we enter upon a more vigorous era of 
development. The cuttle-fish tribe increase vastly in numbers, 
and the other higher molluscs are plentifully represented. In 
the Lower Silurian no remains of true fish, the earliest order of 
vertebrates, have yet been detected ; but certain curious little bodies, 
known as conodonts, and found amongst these strata, are suspected 
to be the teeth of very lowly fishes allied to our modern lampreys. 
The lamprey class has no solid bones; and therefore teeth are the 
only remains which could easily be preserved to us from so distant 
a period. Moreover, it is the simplest and most humbly organised 
class of fishes, so that we should naturally expect it to precede all 
others in the order of development. At any rate, by the date of the 
Upper Silurian the higher fishes had certainly appeared, and their 
relics are abundantly found in many beds of this epoch. 

From the end of the Silurian age, it would be difficult to sketch 
out, even in so hasty a manner as that here adopted, the general 
stream of evolution throughout all branches of the animal and vege- 
table kingdom. It will be better, therefore, to select one or two well- 
known and interesting groups, and to trace out their subsequent 
developments without reference to the remainder of the organic 
world. For this purpose we may choose the three familiar groups of 
vertebrates, insects, and flowering plants, whose general features are 
known to all, while their intrinsic interest surpasses that of every 
other class, 

To begin with vertebrates, The earliest remains which can be 
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conjecturally assigned to the sub-kingdom in question are the cono- 
donts, which probably belong to the humblest fishes, and are found 
in the Lower Silurian. With the Upper Silurian (about a.m. 60 
millions) the ganoids and other magnificent armour-plated fish make 
their appearance. During the Old Red Sandstone period (A.M. 64 to 
74 millions) these formidable mailed creatures clearly formed the 
lords of creation, and swarmed amongst all the seas from which the 
existing strata were deposited. It was at this epoch, too, that the 
dipnoi, the connecting-link between fishes and amphibians, appear 
to have been first developed. The transitional stage, which we 
should thus naturally expect, is seen to occur at the very place in 
which the evolutionist hypothesis would lead us to look for it. 

Amphibians, such as frogs and newts, do not occur before the 
Carboniferous age (A.M. 75 millions), and then only with the extinct 
order of labyrinthodonts, which were in many respects more fish- 
like than their higher congeners in our own day. Tailless am. 
phibians, like our modern frogs and toads, first appear in Tertiary 
times, on the very verge of the recent period, at a date which we 
have set down at 99 millions, A.M. 

The amphibians were followed closely—at least, when we speak 
in units of geological time—by the true reptiles, whose remains have 
been first detected with certainty some fifteen zeons later, during the 
Permian period, an age which is variously assigned by different 
writers to the Primary or Secondary epochs respectively. During 
the whole of the Secondary period (a.m. 88 to 98 millions) the 
development of reptiles was enormously rapid. ‘The monstrous 
saurians, with whose shape we are so familiar from numerous pic- 
tures or restorations, reigned as unquestioned lords of the world 
throughout the entire era. Up to a date which we may set down as 
falling within the tenth decade of our own earth’s history, “a 
monstrous eft” was the highest creature which evolution had yet 
produced. Our own degenerate snakes, on the other hand, the 
degraded representatives of the great lizards which ruled during the 
Age of Reptiles, did not come into being until the Tertiary epoch. 

Two orders of Secondary reptiles possess special interest for the 
evolutionist, from the manner in which they bridge over the gap between 
their own class and that of birds. The gigantic deinosaurians, huge 
lizards erect on their hind legs, present numerous points of resem- 
blance, as Professor Huxley has pointed out, to our own ostriches and 
emus. As to the well-known order of flying reptiles, which includes the 
pterodactyles, their likeness to birds is so striking that their proper 
place in the zoologic series has been seriously debated by competent 
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authorities: Professor Seeley, one of the biologists who have devoted 
special attention to these genuine “flying dragons,” believes that they 
should be erected into a separate class, nearly related to, and co- 
equal with, the class Aves. In the character of their brain, in the 
light and hollow structure of their bones, in the arrangement of their 
breathing organs, as well as in the outer peculiarities of their shape 
and appearance, the pterodactyles approximate very closely to the 
type of birds. And it is specially important for our present purpose 
to note that both deinosaurians and pterodactyles are found in earlier 
deposits than any known member of the true Avian class, the former 
order of reptiles being represented as early as the Trias, and abound- 
ing in the Oolite, and the latter occurring first in the Lower Lias, and 
reaching their fullest development in the Oolitic age. Birds, on the 
other hand, are not known with certainty to have existed before the 
period of the Upper Oolites. 

The first unmistakable bird is the Archaeopteryx macrura of the 
Solenhofen slates. This extraordinary creature may be fairly de- 
scribed as a bird approximating as closely to the reptiles as the 
reptilian pterodactyles approximate to the birds. The links between 
the two classes are thus complete. The Archaeopteryx had a long 
and lizard-like tail—longer, in fact, than the whole body—clothed 
with quill feathers, arranged in pairs on the side of each vertebra. 
The vertebrze were separate, as in the tails of reptiles, instead of 
being firmly welded together in part into the so-called “ ploughshare 
bone.” The jaws were provided with distinct teeth. Two claws on 
the wings were still free, and not united with the flying organ. In 
other less important anatomical peculiarities, this primeeval bird still 
retained many marks of its reptilian origin. And if we subdivide 
the Secondary age into ten separate epochs of a million years each, 
we must roughly assign the earliest deinosaurian to the second of 
these, the earliest pterodactyle to the fourth, and the Archaeopteryx 
to the sixth. 

No more recent birds present such strong resemblances to reptiles 
as this Solenhofen specimen ; but as late as the Cretaceous period, 
the last of the Secondary eras, many birds still retained the teeth in 
their jaws. Professor Marsh has found three remarkable types of 
birds in the Cretaceous strata of Western America which display this 
peculiarity. It is with the Chalk epoch, too, that birds of our own 
ordinary types first occur. So that the full development of this branch 
of vertebrates did not probably take place till the very eve of our 
own modern period. Vast as is the absolute space covered by the 
Tertiary deposits which separate us from the Chalk, it yet sinks into 
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rélative insignificance when compared with the enormous duration of 
the more ancient geological periods. 

Mammals, or ordinary quadrupeds, though more highly organised 
in most respects than birds, are less specialised in relation to their 
means of locomotion, and the connected peculiarities of covering or 
internal organisation. Hence, it is not surprising that mammalian 
remains should precede those of any certainly identified birds. The 
earliest known mammal dates back to the Trias, near the begin- 
ning of the Secondary period, about the year a.m. 89 millions. So 
far as known, the first few species of this class were all marsupials or 
pouched animals, like the modern Australian kangaroos and banded 
ant-eaters. But we can hardly doubt that they must have been pre- 
ceded by still earlier and less advanced types, more closely resem- 
bling the semi-mammalian Ornithorhyncus and Echidna, which still 
survive in New South Wales. Throughout the whole Secondary age, 
extending to the year 98 millions of our fanciful era, mammals are 
rare ; and it is not till the beginning of the Tertiary period that they 
appear in any numbers, or attain any conspicuous size. From the 
Eocene epoch to our own time, however, their variety and import- 
ance steadily increase from century to century ; and, as Professor 
Nicholson points out, a progressive advance in the size of their brains 
has constantly taken place amongst the higher orders up to the present 
day. “ Most of the Eocene mammals,” says that able palzontologist, 
“in which the cranium is known, possessed brains of very small 
size in proportion to the bulk of the body ; and this disproportion 
gradually lessens as we pass through the Miocene and Pliocene 
to the recent period.” Descending to minor particulars, the oldest 
mammals, as already noted, belong to the lowest division, in which 
are included the pouched animals. Members of the horse tribe 
do not begin to make their appearance till the earliest Tertiary 
era, the lower Eocene. Professors Marsh and Huxley have traced 
onward the development of the existing horse from this primitive 
ancestor in a most masterly manner. A curiously complete set of 
gradations have been preserved to us from the lower Eocene, through 
the upper Eocene and Miocene, with a progressive approximation 
to our well-known type ; till, at last, the true horses find their first 
genuine representatives in the early Pliocene strata. The great 
group of ruminants, including the deer and oxen, are also of Tertiary 
date, growing more and more varied in number and form as we 
approach our own times. The elephants and mastodons come in with 
the very modern Miocene age. The Carnivores date as far back as 
the Eocene, in the beginning of our last zeon, but their highest types 
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first occur in the Miocene and Pliocene, near its close. Amongst 
our own nearest relations—the monkeys—the lowest type (resembling 
the lemurs of Madagascar) are found as early as the Eocene—a mil- 
lion years back, according to our arbitrary system. The catarrhine 
monkeys, with which our affinities are strongest, have not been 
detected earlier than the Miocene. The French Dryofithecus of the 
last-named age was an anthropoid ape, not unlike the gibbons, our 
own close relatives. Finally, the remains of man himself, in his 
earliest and rudest condition, have not been certainly demonstrated 
until the eve of the glacial epoch, which immediately preceded the 
existing system of things on our globe. Thus the order of occurrence 
of all the great vertebrate types is precisely that which the evolu- 
tionist hypothesis would lead us to expect. 

It is true that in every case later discoveriés may apparently 
upset the truth of the generalisations thus expressed. More careful 
search may push back any or all of these types a few degrees lower 
in the chronological scale. Thus the Abbé Bourgeois’ researches 
have made it not improbable that man himself, or at least some 
quadrumanous animal capable of using and manufacturing flint 
implements, may have existed as early as the Miocene age. So, 
too, certain footprints in American Triassic strata are held by many 
geologists to be those of birds earlier in date than the Archaeopteryx. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a single group the time of whose earliest 
appearance can yet be considered as definitely settled. Nor must 
we in any case rely too strongly upon the mere negative evidence 
presented us by the non-discovery of particular remains in particular 
strata. Nevertheless, after making allowance for all these sources 
of error, we may yet safely assert that these generalisations represent 
on the whole the proportionate and approximate date of each fresh 
introduction. For later discoveries seldom upset the relative position 
of any two groups. It is true we may find a bird or a reptile earlier 
than any bird or reptile yet known. But the position of the groups, 
as groups, remains unchanged ; for each group begins with one or 
two stray representatives, and grows more and more frequent as we 
progress, so that there can be no doubt about its occurrence as soon 
as it becomes fully established in the economy of earth. It is 
questionable whether fish existed in the Lower Silurian period ; but 
there is no question at all that they existed abundantly in the Upper 
Silurian, and swarmed throughout the Devonian epoch. Accordingly, 
we may always accept the relative position of each great class or 
order as now pretty certainly ascertained, and we need not fear that 
the main generalisations of paleontology will ever be upset by the 
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stray discovery of a few earlier types in each section than any yet 
known. 

To recapitulate the history of the vertebrate animals, then, we 
may say that no vertebrate at all is known before the Upper Silurian 
period, about the year 60 millions of our epoch, when primitive 
fish begin to show themselves. The amphibians first occur in the 
Carboniferous rocks, A.M. 75 millions. Reptiles follow in the 
Permian, a.M. 88 millions. ‘Toothed birds come upon the scene in 
the Oolite, a.m. 94 millions ; and their toothless congeners put in 
an appearance an zon or two later. Mammals preceded them, 
apparently, as early as the Trias, a.m. 89 millions. Horses, lions, 
dogs, elephants, and monkeys do not date beyond the last million 
years. And man is not certainly known to have existed till a point 
just preceding the glacial epoch, which has been calculated, though 
rather upon astronomical than upon geological data, at some two 
hundred thousand years since. But it should be added that when 
traces of man first occur, in the chipped flint weapons of the 
paleolithic age, our ancestors had already reached a considerable 
stage of primitive culture, and had learned many useful arts, besides 
practising not a few esthetic devices. It is probable, from the 
researches conducted by the Abbé Bourgeois in the Calcaire de 
Beauce, that the date of the human genus may be ultimately thrown 
back as far as the Miocene era. 

Glancing briefly at another class of highly developed animals, 
the insects, we find that their geological history is exactly what we 
should expect if the evolutionist hypothesis were true. The insects 
rank highest of all animals except vertebrates, and the earliest known 
species have been found in Devonian rocks in America, belonging 
to the year 70 millions. Thus this very advanced form of arthropod 
life did not apparently exist in any shape till a very late date in the 
world’s history. So very primitive and unspecialised is the character 
of the earliest species, that they cannot be exactly ranked in any of 
the existing orders ; but they are considered to have closest affinity 
with the neuropterous insects, or dragon-flies, of our own day: whence 
they have been designated pseudoneuropterous. With the Carboni- 
ferous period, A.M. 78 millions, we find a large number of may-flies, 
more specialised than the Devonian types; and we also meet with 
cockroaches, crickets, and praying-insects, besides a few lowly 
organised beetles. As yet no bright-coloured flowers existed, and 
accordingly we get no trace of butterflies, a single wing which Mr. 
A. R. Wallace supposes to belong to this order being referred with 
greater probability, by Mr. M‘Lachlan, to the carnivorous dragon-flies. 
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An ant of very antiquated form discovered by Professor Heer 
appears in the Lias, A.M. 93 millions. In the Oolite, an zon later, 
have been found the doubtful remains of the first known butterfly. 
Sir John Lubbock, however, believes that the order of common flies 
did not exist before the Chalk period, A.M. 97 millions; while butter- 
flies did not appear until the Tertiary times. Flower-haunting beetles 
are only distinctly traceable as late as the Miocene; and as for honey- 
bees, they probably represent the very latest development of all, 
evolved side by side with the rich and nectar-laden flora of our own 
modern tropics. The now well-known correlation of flowers and 
insects, discovered by Darwin, and fully worked out by Lubbock, 
the Miillers, and many other naturalists, enables us at once to 
explain the comparatively late appearance of the highest and most 
beautiful flower-feeding types. Butterflies and bees could not come 
into being except side by side with the gay and brilliant blossoms 
which owe to them their existence, and minister in turn to their 
needs. > 

When we look aside to the vegetable world, we find in like manner 
that all the higher types belong to very modern periods. The great 
division of flowering plants does not occur in any form before the 
Devonian era, more than half-way through our chronological table. 
The earliest fossiliferous strata contain no plant remains of higher 
types than ferns, club-mosses, or horse-tails ; and even as late as the 
Carboniferous epoch, at the end of the great Primary period—say some 
twelve or fourteen million years since—these simple and flowerless 
classes formed the vastly larger part of the whole flora of the earth. 
The first flowers belonged to the dull and inconspicuous kind which 
we know as cones, and which would only be recognised as such by 
a botanical eye. The earliest conifers occur in the Devonian rocks ; 
but they were preceded as far back as the Silurian period by a curious 
“ generalised,” or rather undifferentiated, class of plants known as 
Sigillaria, and apparently intermediate between the great extinct 
mosses and the modern families of conifers and cycads. We can 
thus bridge over the gap which now separates the highest flowerless 
plants (or acrogens) from the lowest and simplest type of flowering 
plants. Blossoms not unlike our own arums appear in the Carboni- 
ferous deposits. But the great group of dicotyledons, to which most 
of cur ordinary garden and wild flowers belong, does not show itself 
with certainty before the Chalk. Accordingly, we see that here too 
the ascertained order of development exactly coincides with the 
hypothetical order demanded by the evolutionis: hypothesis. 

In a thousand minor ways, all these lines of evidence converge. 
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Thus we find that flowering plants begin with the unspecialised wind- 
fertilised species, and gradually progress to the specialised insect- 
fertilised species. Again, we find the butterflies, bees, and other 
insect-fertilisers developing side by side with the blossoms which they 
haunt. Once more, we find edible fruits appearing latest of all, 
together with.the fruit-eating birds and mammals, which aid in the 
dispersion of their seeds. From age to age we see the adaptation of 
fauna to flora and of flora to fauna becoming more and more regular, 
definite, and minute. And we may also note another important 
fact : so far from its being true that all classes of plants and animals 
occur in even the earliest strata, it is clear that the highest and most 
specialised types of every great group have only come into existence 
in very recent and almost modern times. During nine out of the ten 
great ons which we have roughly calculated at ten million years 
each, our earth was mainly peopled by no higher creatures than 
molluscs and fishes, tree-ferns and horse-tails. It is only during the 
tenth and last zon that birds and quadrupeds, bees and butterflies, 
palms and oaks, daisies and roses, begin to make their appearance. 
And not till the very dawn of our own time do we find the highest 
and most specialised types of all—the ape with his marvellously 
cunning hand and inventive brain; the parrot with its gorgeous 
plumage and fruii-grasping claws ; the orchids with their extra- 
ordinary contrivances of insect*mimicry and varied colour; the apples 
and oranges with their bright hues, sweet juices, and hard-coated 
seed, all so aptly contrived at once to allure and to evade the sight 
and taste of parrot and of ape alike. When we consider all these 
points, it is truly extraordinary that ignorance should so passively be 
permitted to repeat its foolish shibboleth of “no geological evidence 
for the theory of evolution.” 

In concluding, I must once more urge, as I urged at the begin- 
ning, that even a symbolical chronology, such as that here attempted, 
is at least better than no chronology at all, and far better than a 
chronology purposely distorted and darkened so as to conceal all the 
real bearings of the question at issue. No doubt the system I have 
adopted is a rough-and-ready one, liable to endless sources of error, 
and based upon a supposed uniformity in the rate of rock-forming 
which we have every reason to suppose does not really exist. But at 
the same time I believe it is approximately true in a general way ; 
and it at least serves to bring into due prominence two highly im- 
portant facts which are almost always misunderstood by the ungeo- 
logical world. The first of these facts is the immensely long duration 
of the vast Primary compared with the short Secondary and very 
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short Tertiary periods. The second is the immensely long duration 
of the period for which we have no fossil records whatsoever—the 
period represented by the Laurentian rocks of Canada and the 
fundamental gneiss of the Scottish Hebrides. A chronology of geo- 
logical time, however inadequate, may succeed in bringing out these 
two great principles far more graphically and vividly than any 
amount of dry details as to thickness of strata and probable rate 
of deposition. Broken and fragmentary as are the palzontological 
annals, they contain sufficient glimpses of the true course of organic 
evolution to correct for all who can read them aright the errors and 
misconceptions of crude or dishonest theorists. - 

GRANT ALLEN, 
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VERS DE SOCIETE. 


I, 


R. TOM HOOD, in his admirable little essay on Vers de 

Société, well points out that the term Society-Verse scarcely 
expresses what is meant by the French term,—and that it is unfor- 
tunate we have no better. He opposes Society, in this connection, 
not to the million, but to solitude. He goes on to add :—*It 
‘ belongs to social, every-day life, and is written by, and written for, 
‘men of the world.’ It is rather the elegant and polished treatment 
of some topic of interest than the lofty and removed contemplation 
of some extensive theme.” This definition may be accepted as fair 
though not absolutely exhaustive ; for surely in good Society-Verse 
there should be much for others beside what are strictly to be 
denominated “men of the world.” Mr. Locker, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and Mr. Calverley might well object to this prima facie 
narrowing of their audience, from which matrons and maidens are 
alike cruelly excluded, though doubtless they form a large part of 
the audience so deeply desired by Society-poets! Mr. Tom Hood's 
arbitrary limitation in his definition is the more extraordinary and 
unaccountable in that he, at a later part, claims an element of humanity 
“and permanence of interest for all true Society- Verse—only, it must 
be half-disguised—veiled in ‘ nods,’and becks, and wreathed smiles.’” 
Like Thackeray, who did some fine things in this way, the Society- 
Verse writer “laughs over some things because he does not want 
you to notice that he is crying!” A great point lies here. The 
pathetic and serious element is essential to the writer of Society- 
Verse ; his speciality lies not in any definable elements distinguishing 
him from the poet pure and simple; but his mode of expression, 
which may, so far, be an accident. 

True humour and cynicism are inconsistent with each other. 
Your true cynic is a sceptic also. He is distrustful by nature ; 
suspicious; he scorns Man, not because he has fallen below himself, 
but because he can rise no higher: Byron, for example, in his most 
sardonic moods, puts himself outside the circle, no matter how clever 
and ingenious he is. Humour of the truest quality always rests on 
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a foundation of belief in something better than it sees, and its laugh 
is a sad one at the awkward contrast between man as he is and man 
as he might be. In a word, the humourist has an ideal by which all 
is brought to test. The true writer of Society-Verse is saved from 
cynicism by the necessity to remain a humourist. Wit alone will 
not suffice him. He must, in some degree, excite the sensibilities and 
unconsciously raise the ideal by the mere administration of pleasur- 
able impulse : the suggestion of new relations and affinities in life. 

As Parody stands ever on the border of the Vers de Société field, 
and loses its true identity if it over-passes the boundary, so Vers de 
Société itself ever tends to lose its true characteristics under a kind of , 
necessary law of ascent. By this is meant that the artificial atmo- 
sphere of Society-Verse proper can only be held in relation to the 
poet, for musical and artistic ends, by his ever and anon drawing an 
inspiration from a field above it: else it would become merely 
conventional and artificial, and as such it would be repudiated by 
the world it professedly paints, which also needs elevation, escape 
from its own preoccupations in a thinly-veiled ideal image of them. 
Thus he must rise, and must lift up the reader, even while he seems 
merely to skim along a very determinate plane. All the best writers 
of Vers de Société have been also, in their measure, true poets, which 
means that they often wrote what is more than Vers de Société when 
they professed to write no more than that. There is thus a line to 
be drawn critically and theoretically between a certain order of poetry 
proper and Vers de Société, but it is very hard to draw it in practice. 
One who knows the subject well has written :— 

“The primary meaning of the term Vers de Société is, I take it, 
that the verses referred to treat! of the doings of persons who move 
in the artificial atmosphere which is known as ‘ Society ;’ for example, 
the verses of Praed—or what people mean by the verses of Praed— 
‘My own Araminta,’ and ‘ The Belle of the Ball,’ for I do not even 
know that ‘The Vicar’ and ‘Quince’ strictly come under the class. 
According to this standard, very little of the work of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, a section only of that of Mr. Locker and Mr. Calverley, comes 
under the definition. The rest is minor poetry, more often tinged with 
humour, but not necessarily Vers de Société. ‘ Verses of Humanity’ 
would be better; but directly we get this, we use a term applicable 
to much so-called modern poetry.” 

But wherever you have a true poet at work, even in the artificial 
atmosphere of Society-Verse, he will imbue it with touches which 

* Yes ; but they treat of them in a specific way, that is, fancifully or imagina- 
tively, not merely with elegance or wit, though elegance and wit may be brought 
to the service, , 
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properly lift it above the merely artificial plane. For example, is 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Incognita” Vers de Société, or minor poetry of 
a high order? We hold it is both, just as we hold that Thackeray’s 
best efforts are both ; and that whenever you begin to draw a hard 
line, you must break the poems in halves. A hard-and-fast line 
cannot really be drawn with any hope of finality, or even efficiency. 
Society-Verse, in our sense of it, includes certain products of all 
polished times, which become fully or imaginatively realisable only 
through experience, more or less direct, of similar conditions. 
Anacreon in Greek very frequently, Theocritus sometimes, is in the 
mood. Petrarch once or twice in his sonnets approaches to it, and 
oftener in his earlier odes, notwithstanding the affected depth of his 
passion for Laura, which should have so steadied his flight as to pre- 
vent all playful curvings and circlings and billings and cooings of the 
Society-Verse kind. Yet he now and then gains fine effect and relief 
from Slipping into a truly playful vein. What, for instance, shall we say 
to the 5th and the roth Sonnets, not to go any further? Here are free 
renderings of them for the reader’s benefit, should he not read Italian : 
When, moved by sighs, I call thee by the name 
That in my heart is written fair of Love, 
Laud-like it sounds, of sweetest accents wove, 
As my fond tongue begins the word to frame. 
Your Regal state that next asserts its claim 
Doubles my courage the emprise to prove ; 
But “‘ Tarry,” cries the last, ‘‘ for powers above 
All that ye boast alone could reach this fame.” 
Thus all who call you by that word again 
Are taught at once to Laud and to Revere, 
For praise and reverence are your rightful state, 
Unless, perchance, Apollo should disdain 
The mortal tongue that, strange to fitting fear, 
Around his greeny boughs should lightly prate. 





Glorious Colonna, like a column strong, 
Our hopes thou bearest of the Latin name; 
Thou still dost calmly hold thy virtuous fame, 
Even while the Pope condemns thee as for wrong. 


Here is no palace, theatre, galleries long, 
But fir and beech and pine put forth their claim 
To stir the soul with true poetic flame 
Amid green grass and hills and sweet birds’ song. 
Raised from the earth to heaven, our spirits soar, 

As soft the nightingale in woodland shade 
Pours all night long his melancholy strain. 
With loving thoughts the heart grows more and more 

Oh, why is scene so fair imperfect made 
Because my lord must absent stil] remain | 
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Horace—the product of a highly artificial period of Roman life— 
is, for the most part, in the vein ; and Mr. Austin Dobson assimilates 
and reproduces this element of vague regret, yet of radiant self- 
possession and poignant self-reproof, so admirably because he is in 
so much Horatian. Let the reader look at his renderings of Horace 
from the Quartet in his last volume—which, moreover, have the merit 
of exhibiting Horatian feeling shaking hands with the new poetic 
forms—in this case the Rondel and Triolet, of which we shall have 
to say a few words immediately:— 


VITAS HINNULEO. 
(Rondel.) 
You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother 
Through trackless woods. If spring-winds sigh, 
It vainly strives its fears to smother ;— 


Its trembling knees assail each other, 
When lizards stir the bramble dry ;— 
You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 

As some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


And yet no Libyan lion I,— 
No ravening thing to rend another ; 
Lay by your tears, your tremors by,— 
A husband’s better than a brother ; 
Nor shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


PERSICOS ODI. 
(Triolets.) 
Davus, I detest 
Orient display ; 
Wreaths on linden drest, 
Davus, I detest. 
Let the late rose rest 
Where it fades away : 
Davus, I detest 
Orient display ; 
Nought but myrtle twine 
Therefore, Boy, for me 
Sitting ’neath the vine,— 
Nought but myrtle twine ; 
Fitting to the wine, 
Not unfitting thee ; 
Nought but myrtle twine 
Therefore, Boy, for me. 


Is this not exactly the tone of Herrick, of Suckling, of Lovelace, 
of Waller, and Skelton, and the rest of our own English Society- 
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Verse makers, who produced the thing before it had received the 
name? Nay, is it not the very tone of much in Shakespeare, who 
included, as by law of affinity, every specific tone that poet could 
touch? Is it not the tone of Congreve, and of Swift, when he is 
not sardonic to the extent of dissipating, by bitter breath, the 
fanciful forms he has created for himself? Prior, and Gay, and 
Dorset, and Pope—when he can be naively playful, which is not so 
very often as one would think—are in the vein; so is Goldsmith, 
and, on one or two occasions, even Cowper, who is then always truly 
naif and gently playful. Then there is Praed, and, in a sense, 
Ingoldsby, and Leigh Hunt, and Landor, and Hood the elder: and 
among Scottish writers, Aytoun, Outram, and some others less 
known; for we shall rank Lord Neaves amongst living writers of 
this class, because he has distinctly formed a Scottish School of 
what we must call Society-writers, who describe a full circle from 
the broadest fun to finest satire, and all with the utmost playfulness 
and good-humoured innocence of intent. 

But we must not go back on old examples ; that would prove 
endless. We must content ourselves with presenting a few of the 
most select specimens from writers of our own day, well contrasted 
and really illustrative. Nothing could be finer as a general specimen 
of the Vers de Société spirit than this—one of the happiest specimens 
from the happy pen of Mr. Henry S. Leigh :— 


THE TWO AGES. 


Folks were happy as days were long 
In the old Arcadian times ; 
When life seemed only a dance and song 
In the sweetest of all sweet climes. 
Our world grows bigger, and, stage by stage, 
As the pitiless years have rolled, 
We've quite forgotten the Golden Age, 
And come to the Age of Gold. 


Time went by in a sheepish way 
Upon Thessaly’s plains of yore. 

In the nineteenth century lambs at play 
Mean mutton, and nothing more. 

Our swains at present are far too sage 
To live as one lived of old: 

So they couple the crook of the Golden Age 
With a ook in the Age of Gold. 


From Corydon’s reed the mountains round 
Heard news of his latest flame ; 

And Tityrus made the woods resound 
With echoes of Daphne’s name. 
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They kindly left us a lasting gauge 
Of their musical art, we're told ; 

And the Pandean pipe of the Golden Age 
Brings mirth to the Age of Gold. 


Dwellers in huts and in marble halls— 
From shepherdess up to queen— 

Cared little for bonnets, and less for shawls, 
And nothing for crinoline. 

But now simplicity’s #o¢ the rage, 
And it’s funny to think how cold 

The dress they wore in the Golden Age 
Would seem in the Age of Gold. 


Electric telegraphs, printing, gas, 
Tobacco, balloons, and steam, 
Are little events that have come to pass 
Since the days of the old régime : 
And, spite of Lempriére’s dazzling page, 
I’d give—though it might seem bold— 
A hundred years of the Golden Age 
For a year of the Age of Gold. 


Mr. Frederick Locker has the true air of the writer of Society- 
Verse. He is never too much in earnest, and yet he is never trivial. 
His humour is of a soft and enticing kind. It shines rather than 
sparkles. He understands thoroughly what is consistent with his 
aims, and seldom aims too high. With all the external marks of the 
“man of the world,” he touches the domestic sentiment faithfully 
and to fine issue: he is at home in the walks of the heart, and 
though he can smile with an averted face, it is because he would 
rather not say all that he feels and finds his pleasures in. He is 
sincere as well as gay; he is serious as well as naively satirical ; there 
is a kindly glow and a firm beat of the pulse felt beneath the courtly 
polish and polite banter ; the veins can be seen under the lily-white 
hand. His fancy is obedient to his mood, and moves equably even 
when he is consciously indulging in surprises. Mr. Locker and Mr. 
Austin Dobson are now a days frequently named together, and 
spoken of as though to similar characteristics they owed their 
measure of success. Mr. Locker lacks a little of Mr. Dobson's 
subtle feeling for rhythm—he does not attain to the final felicity of 
some of Mr. Dobson’s separate stanzas, though he is less tempted by 
extensive knowledge into recondite references, odd allusions, and 
classical by-play. Mr. Locker’s pride is to go as straight to the 
mark, with unhesitating English frankness, as a Society-Verse writer 
could go. Mr. Dobson has much more artistic finesse. So far as two 
writers of the same class of verse, taken broadly, could be distin- 
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guished, these two are distinguished by this: Mr. Locker is frank as 
an old English gentleman; Mr. Dobson is reserved and dextrous, 
and often seeks to evade direct statement or questioning. He is 
conscious of his power to tantalise and to teach as well as to amuse. 
He inclines not seldom, therefore, to parable, to fable, to relieve 
himself by work which is in essence moral. THe has a dash of 
Hogarth in him as well as of Horace. He has, too, the modern 
feeling for nature more strongly developed than Mr. Locker, as seen 
in such poems as “ The Seasons ;” and in widening the sphere of his 
possible activity, it may tend sometimes to take from him his direct- 
ness. He is at once finer and richer than Mr. Locker; but Mr. 
Locker is more concentrated, and surer of his ground. Mr. Dobson 
loves to experiment, to try new fields, and is apt to ignore the value 
of the successes he has achieved, and to compromise himself by 
writing for the mere ingenuity of the thing—“ trifling” a little bit, 
though always like a scholar and a gentleman—and he has, in the 
minds of some very good critics, lost not a little by it. He is more 
versatile, but less self-sustained, than Mr. Locker; more a man of 
ideas ; more of a student and a scholar than a man of the world— 
sometimes, indeed, there is a shaded and reserved purity in his 
verses—as in one notable stanza of “ Incognita ””"—which is almost 
unexpected, and is not likely to be valued at its true worth by mere 
readers of Society-Verse. Mr. Locker succeeds by his mixture of 
good English sense, subdued humour, and complete knowledge of 
cultivated life; Mr. Dobson succeeds by his nimble fancy, dainty 
grace of expression, quaint inventiveness, and wide scholarship, 
sensibility, and general dexterity of intellect which controls it all, 
and detracts from the sense of spontaneity too largely. He uses his 
wide learning well, to impart a weight to his verse which otherwise 
would be often too trivial. Besides, he has a turn for the courtly 
farcica! or more dignified grotesque ; and this, in combination with a 
power to throw his fancies into dramatic form, raises the expectation 
that he might become a playwright, and succeed in a kind of piece 
which good society in France particularly admires, and which we 
may presume that there will be more and more demand for here as 
knowledge of French literature and French life increases amongst 
us. Of this we have no promise or suggestion in what Mr. Locker 
has given to us. 

One other point we must notice in Mr. Dobson—it is his 
remarkable faculty of restoration. He will choose a certain era, and 
with a few characteristic touches, exhibiting most careful and loving 
study even of out-of-the-way books and details, he will present it, 
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pregnant and clear, in a stanza or two. Both his volumes show 
many instances of this, proving that he is as much an antiquarian as 
a poet can afford to be. His “ Gentleman of the Old School” and 
his “ Gentlewoman of the Old School” perhaps show him at his best 
in this line. Sometimes, as in “The Tale of Polypheme,” and the 
“ Ballad of Beau Brocade,” he condescends to the veriest trifling in 
this line also—such trifling as might be left to weaker hands, while 
he took up work with more humanity and promise of permanence ; 
for he can write ‘‘ Verses of Humanity” as well as Verses of Society, 
and it is doubtful whether his success in the first does not a little 
spoil him for full success in the last, though his success in the last 
may only aid him in the attainment of true grace in the first. Such 
pieces as “The Young Musician” bear witness for him here. But 
we must justify our deliverance so far by specimens. The first is 
from Mr. Locker, and is titled, “To my Mistress’s Boots,” an ad- 
mirable specimen of fun-hiding earnest : 
TO MY MISTRESS’S BOOTS. 
They nearly strike me dumb, 
And I tremble when they come 
Pit-a-pat. 
This palpitation means 
That these boots are Geraldine’s, 
Think of that. 
Oh, where did hunter win 
So delicate a skin 
For her feet ? 
You lucky little kid, 
You perished, so you did, 
For my sweet. 
The fairy stitching gleams 
On the toes and in the seams, 
And reveals 
That Pixies were the wags 
Who tipped these funny tags 
And these hecls. 
What soles! so little worn! 
Had Crusoe—soul forlorn— 
Chanced to view 
One printed near the tide, 
How hard he would have tried 
For the two! 
For Gerry’s debonair, 
And innocent and fair 
As a rose. 
She’s an angel in a frock, 
With a fascinating cock 
To her nose, 
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Those simpletons who squeeze 

Their extremities, to please 
Mandarins, 

Would positively flinch 

From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s. 


Cinderella’s /efts and rights 
To Geraldine’s were frights, 
And, in truth, 
The damsel, deftly shod, 
Has dutifully trod 
From her youth. 


The mansion—ay, and more, 
The cottage of the poor, 
Where there’s grief 
Or sickness, are her choice, 
And the music of her voice 
Brings relief. 


Come, Gerry, since it suits 
Such a pretty puss-in-boots 
These to don, 
Set your little hand awhile 
On my shoulder, dear, and I'll 
Put them on, 


By way of complement we may here set down “The Jester’s 
Plea”—a piece in a stricter vein of moralising—nevertheless full of 
the essential quality of such verse :— 


THE JESTER’S PLEA. 


[These verses were published in 1862, in a volume of Poems (by several hands) 
entitled “* An Offering to Lancashire.” ) 


The World! Was jester ever in 
A viler than the present ? 
Yet if it ugly be—as sin, 
It almost is—as pleasant ! 
It is a merry world (fro ¢em.), 
And some are gay, and therefore 
It pleases them—but some condemn 
The fun they do not care for. 


It is an ugly world. Offend 
Good people—how they wrangle ! 
The manners that they never mend ! 
The characters they mangle ! 
They eat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday— 
And many are afraid of God— 
And more of Mrs. GRUNDY, 
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The time for Pen and Sword was when 
** My ladye fayre” for pity 

Could tend her wounded knight, and then 
Grow tender at his ditty ! 

Some ladies now make pretty songs, — 
And some make pretty nurses :— 

Some men are good for righting wrongs, — 
And some for writing verses. 





I wish We better understood 
The tax that poets levy ! 
I know the Muse is very good— 
I think she’s rather heavy : 
She now compounds for winning ways 
By morals of the sternest— 
Methinks the lays of nowadays 
Are painfully in earnest. 


When Wisdom halts, I humbly try 
To make the most of Folly : 

If Pallas be unwilling, I 
Prefer to flirt with Polly, — 

To quit the goddess for the maid 
Seems low in lofty musers : 

But Pallas is a haughty jade— 
And beggars can’t be choosers, 


I do not wish to see the slaves 
Of party stirring passion, 

Or psalms quite superseding staves, 
Or piety ‘‘ the fashion.” 

I bless the Hearts where pity glows, 
Who, here together banded, 

Are holding out a hand to those 
That wait so empty-handed ! 


A righteous Work !—My masters, may 
A Jester by confession 

Scarce noticed join, half sad, half gay, 
The close of your procession ? 

The motley here seems out of place 
With graver robes to mingle, 

But if one tear bedews his face, 
Forgive the bells their jingle. 


Mr. Austin Dobson can touch a yet lighter strain, and impart to 
it a tone of truest elevation and dainty fragrancy of finish. This is a 
specimen, though we were for a moment or two divided between it 
and the piece called “ Incognita :”-— 
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DORA versus ROSE. 
‘* The case is proceeding.” 
From the tragic-est novels at Mudie’s— 
At least, on a practical plan— 
To the tales of mere Hodges and Judys, 
One love is enough for a man. 
But no case that I ever yet met is 
Like mine : I am equally fond 
Of Rose, who a charming brunette is, 
And Dora, a blonde. 


Each rivals the other in powers— 
Each waltzes, each warbles, each paints— 
Miss Rose, chiefly tumble-down towers ; - 
Miss Do., perpendicular saints. 
In short, to distinguish is folly ; 
*Twixt the pair, I am come to the pass 
Of Macheath between Lucy and Polly— 
Or Buridan’s ass. 


If it happens that Rose I have singled 
For a soft celebration in rhyme, 
Then the ringlets of Dora get mingled 
Somehow with the tune and the time ; 
Or I painfully pen me a sonnet 
To an eyebrow intended for Do.’s, 
And behold! I am writing upon it 
The legend, ‘‘ To Rose.” 
Or I try to draw Dora (my blotter 
Is all overscrawled with her head): 
If I fancy at last that I’ve got her, 
It turns to her rival instead ; 
Or I find myself placidly adding 
To the rapturous tresses of Rose 
Miss Dora’s bud-mouth, and her madding, 
Ineffable nose. 





Was there ever so sad a dilemma? 
For Rose I would perish (pro tem.) ; 
For Dora I’d willingly stem a— 
(Whatever might offer to stem) ; 
But to make the invidious election, — 
To declare that on either one’s side | 
I've a scruple—-a grain more affection, 
I cannot decide. 


And as either so hopelessly nice is, 
My sole and my final resource 

Is to wait some indefinite crisis, — 
Some feat of molecular force, 

To solve me this riddle, conducive 
By no means to peace or repose, 

Since the issue can scarce be inclusive 


Of Dora and Rose. 
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(After-thought.) 

But, perhaps, if a third (say a Norah), 

Not quite so delightful as Rose— 
Not wholly so charming as Dora— 

Should appear, is it wrong to suppose, — 
As the claims of the others are equal, — 

And flight—in the main—is the best, — 
That I might . . . But no matter,—the sequel 

Is easily guessed. 





Mr. Mortimer Collins has written one or two admirable pieces 
which, however—though of first-rate quality in points—do not 
maintain the same unity and exquisite balance as those of Mr. 
Locker or Mr. Austin Dobson. This is, perhaps, the best :— 


AD CHLOEN, M.A. 
(Fresh from her Cambridge Examination. 


Lady, very fair are you, 
And your eyes are very blue, 
And your nose ; 
And your brow is like the snow ; 
And the various things you know 
Goodness knows. 


And the rose-flush on your cheek, 
And your Algebra and Greek 
Perfect are ; 
And that loving lustrous eye 
Recognises in the sky 
Every star. 
You have pouting, piquant lips, 
You can doubtless an eclipse 
Calculate ; 
But for your coerulean hue, 
I had certainly from you 
Met my fate. 
If by an arrangement dual 
I were Adams mixed with Wheweil, 
The same day 
I, as wooer, perhaps may come 
To so sweet an Artium 
Magistra. 


Mr. Calverley, too, we should have quoted from, had we space. 
Besides Mr. Henry S. Leigh, we must name Mr. Gosse, Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, Mr. Henley, Mr. Pennell, and Mr. Savile Clarke,—all 
of whom have produced gems in this cameo-carving of verse. 


II. 
WE cannot pass from this section of the subject without a word 
or two about the new forms which have recently come into vogue, 
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These are admirably fitted for certain purposes, and in expert hands 
occasionally yield a most satisfying effect. In the mass of instances, 
however, restraint is the first feeling on reading them, and, therefore, we 
fear, not much can be hoped from the movement as a permanent thing. 
Mr. Dobson has written some exquisite Triolets, as well as Ballades, 
after the true form, and he has given, in an appendix to Mr. Daven- 
port Adams’s recent Volume,' a very admirable paper descriptive of 
the peculiarities of all these forms ; and this, if supplemented by his 
article in the “ Mirror of Literature” on the Bad/ade, will well convey 
as full an idea as any English reader can desire in respect to them. 
Their relation to Vers de Société is not quite so accidental as it might 
appear: for Mr. Austin Dobson has himself pointed out that for the 
most part they might be made effective in epigram, but only, we 
think, in epigram that has elements to ally it closely with Society- 
Verse. We give below one or two specimens of these forms of verse. 
The first shall be a Bal/ade—the rule of which is that it shall be 
written on three rhymes and no more—arranged as a slight attention 
to this specimen will at once show to the careful reader :— 


THE BALLAD OF PROSE AND RHYME. 
Double Kefrain. 

When the ways are heavy with mire and rut, 
In November fogs, in December snows, 
When the North Wind howls, and the doors are shut,— + 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a scent from the whitethorn blows, 
And the jasmine-stars to the lattice climb, 
And a rosalind-face to the casement shows, 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 
When the brain gets as dry as an empty nut, 
When the reason stands on its squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a beard) has a “ formal cut,”— 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs and glows, 
And the young year draws to the * golden prime,” 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a rose, — 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 
In a theme where the thoughts have a pendant-strut, 
In a changing quarrel of ** Ayes’ and ‘* Noes,” 
In a starched procession of ‘* If” and ‘* But,”— 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a soft glance softer grows, 
And the light hours dance to the trysting-time, 
And the secret is told ‘‘ that no one knows,”— 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


1 Latter-day Lyrics : being Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living V1 iters. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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Envoy. 


In the work-a-day world, —for its needs and woes, 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the May bells clash and chime, 
Then hey!—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


And these three Triolets :— 


' A Kiss 

Rose kissed me to-day, 

Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 
Let it be as it may, 

Rose kissed me to-day. 
But the pleasure gives way 

To a savour of sorrow:— 
Rose kissed me to-day, — 

Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 


Circe. 
In the school of coquettes 
Madam Rose is a scholar ;— 
Oh, they fish with all nets 
In the school of coquettes! 
When her brooch she forgets, 
Tis to show her new collar: 
In the school of coquettes 
Madam Rose is a scholar! 


A Tear. 
There’s a tear in her eye, — 
Such a clear little jewel ! 
What can make her cry ? 
There’s a tear in her eye. 
** Puck has killed a big fly, — 
And its terribly cruel ;” 
There's a tear in her eye 
Such a clear little jewel! 


A clever writer in 7m has admirably shown how some of these 
forms may be used for Society-Verse. He has given a whole series 
of them, including the Rondeau. Here we have a Rondel and a set 


of Triolets :— 


VOL, CCXLVII, 


LOVE’S CAPTIVE. 
Rondel. 


I hide her in my heart, my May, 

And keep my darling captive there! 
But not because she’d fly away 

To seek for liberty elsewhere. 
For love is ever free as air! 

And as with me her love will stay, 
I hide her in my heart, my May, 

And keep my darling captive there. 
NO. 1799. QQ 
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Our love is love that lives for aye, 
Enchained in fetter strong and fair, 
So evermore, by night and day, 
That we our prisoned home may share, 
I hide her in my heart, my May, 
And keep my darling captive there. 


A PAIR OF GLOVES. 
Triolets. 
My love of loves—my May, 

In rippling shadows lying, 
Was sleeping ’mid the hay— 
My love of loves—my May! 

The ardent sun was trying 
To kiss her dreams away! 

My love of loves—my May, 

In rippling shadows lying! 

I knelt and kissed her lips, 

Sweeter than any flower 
The bee for honey sips ! 

I knelt and kissed her lips, — 

And as her dark eyes’ power 
Awoke from sleep’s eclipse, 

I knelt and kissed her lips 

Sweeter than any flower! 
The pair of gloves I won, 

My darling pays in kisses! 
Long may the sweet debt run— 
The pair of gloves I won! 

Till death our love dismisses 
This feud will ne’er be done— 
The pair of gloves I won, 

My darling pays in kisses !— 

ITT. 

TuE Scottish School—of which Professor Aytoun, Mr. Outram, 
and others of the Blackwood band, were the proper founders—was 
orignally based on merely humorous character-sketching, as seen in 
“The Annuity.” It has passed—perhaps in peculiar consonance 
with the national character—into two main lines: convivial humour 
of the broader kind, always with a more or less pronounced purpose 
of specific satire of foibles and extravagances ; and a free criticism 
of the national orthodoxy, with a view of broadening and liberalising 
it. In this latter phase it has been, so to say, taken possession of 
by the Broad-Church party ; and some of the happiest efforts of Dr. 
Norman MacLeod in verse would belong to this class—especially 
the “ Waggin o’ oor Dog’s tail.” It is felt in the “Curling Song” 
also ; and, indeed, it might be said that Norman MacLeod never 
fell into the lighter mood without carrying a shade of this, earnest 
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purpose with him. But he was not artistically delicate, and his points 
were not always taken with full feeling. He lacked wholly the art 
Horatian, and must, for this reason, rank only as third- or fourth-rate, 
in spite of his fine spirits, his readiness, his spontaneity, and earnest 
purpose. It has been well said that the Scotch are peculiar in that 
they can afford to scrutinise their own oddities, and, on occasion, to 
look at themselves precisely like a third person. This is seen in 
much of the verse we are now dealing with. A few specimens of the 
more typical classes are all that we can afford to give. The first 
shall be from Lord Neaves on “ The Origin of Species : "— 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
A new Song. 


Have you heard of this question the Doctors among, 

Whether all living things from a Monad have sprung ? 

This has lately been said, and now shall be sung, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Not one or two ages sufficed for the feat, 

It required a few millions the change to complete ; 

But now the thing’s done, and it looks rather neat, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The original Monad, our great-great-grandsire, 

To little or nothing at first did aspire ; 

But at last to have offspring it took a desire, 
Which nobody can deny. 


This Monad becoming a father or mother, 

By budding or bursting, produced such another ; 

And shortly there followed a sister or brother, 
Which nobody can deny. 


But Monad no longer designates them well — 

They’re a cluster of molecules now, or a cell ; 

But which of the two, Doctors only can tell, 
Which nobody can deny. 


These beings increasing grew buoyant with life, 

And each to itself was both husband and wife ; 

And at first, strange to say, the two lived without strife, 
Which nobody can deny, 


But such crowding together soon troublesome grew, 
And they thought a division of labour would do ; 
So their sexual system was parted in two, 

Which nobody can deny. 


Thus Plato supposes that severed by fate, 

Human halves run about, each in search of its mate, 

Never pleased till they gain their original state, 

‘ Which nobody can deny. 
2Q2 
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Excrescences fast were now trying to shoot ; 

Some put out a finger, some put out a foot ; 

Some set up a mouth, and some sent out a root, 
Which nobody can deny. 

Some, wishing to walk, manufactured a limb ; 

Some rigged out a fin, with a purpose to swim ; 

Some opened an eye, some remained dark and dim, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Some creatures grew bulky, while others were small, 

As nature sent food for the few or for all; 

And the weakest, we know, ever go to the wall, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A Deer with a neck that was longer by half 

Than the rest of its family (try not to laugh !), 

By stretching and stretching became a Giraffe, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A very tall Pig, with a very long nose, 

Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes ; 

And he then by the name of an Elephant goes, 
Which nobody will deny. 


The four-footed beast that we now call a Whale, 

Held its hind legs so close that it grew to a tail, 

Which it uses for thrashing the sea like a flail, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Pouters, tumblers, and fantails are from the same source ; 

The racer and hack may be traced to one Horse: 

So men were developed from Monkeys, of course, 
Which nobody can deny, 


An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 

When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain, 

As a Lord of creation established his reign, 
Which nobody can deny, 


But I’m sadly afraid, if we do not take care, 
A relapse to low life may our prospects impair ; 
So of beastly propensities let us beware, 

Which nobody can deny. 


Their lofty position our children may lose, 

And, reduced to all-fours, must then narrow their views ; 

Which would wholly unfit them for filling our shoes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Their vertebrae next might be taken away, 

When they’d sink to an oyster or insect some day, 

Or the pitiful part of a polypus play, 
Which nobody can deny. 

Thus losing Humanity’s nature and name, 

And descending through varying stages of shame, 

They'd return from the Monad from which we all came, 
Which nobody can deny. 
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In slightly different view we may cite the following :— 


LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY ON SUNDAY. 
A Lyric for Sunday Night. 


We Zealots, made up of stiff clay, 

The sour-looking children of sorrow, 
While not over-jolly to-day, 

Resolved to be wretched to-morrow. 
We can’t for certainty tell 

What mirth may molest us on Monday; 
But, at least, to begin the week well, 

Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 





That day, the calm season of rest, 
Shall come to us freshing and frigid ; 
A gloom all our thoughts shall invest, 
Such as Calvin would call over-rigid. 
With sermons from morning till night, 
We'll strive to be decent and dreary: 
To preachers a praise and delight, 
Who never think sermons can weary. 


All tradesmen cry up their own wares ; 
In this way they agree well together: 
The Mason by stone and lime swears ; 
The Tanner is always for leather. 
The Smith still for iron would go; 
The Schoolmaster stands up for teaching; 
And the Parson would have you to know, 
There's nothing on earth like his preaching. 


The face of kind nature is fair ; 
But our system obscures its effulgence : 
How sweet is a breath of fresh air! 
But our rules don’t allow the indulgence. 
These gardens, their walks and green bowers, 
Might be free to the poor man for one day; 
But no, the glad plants and gay flowers 
Mustn’t bloom or smell sweetly on Sunday. 


What though a good precept we strain 
Till hateful and hurtful we make it! 
What though, in thus pulling the rein, 
We may draw it so tight as to break it! 
Abroad we forbid folks to roam, 
For then they get social or frisky; 
But of course they can sit still at home 
And get dismally drunk on whisky. 


Then, though we can’t certainly tell 
How mirth may molest us on Monday: 
At least, we begin the week well,— 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 
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We have preferred to give these to the yet better known “ Origin 
of Languages,” or the song, “I’m very fond of Water,” as being less 
likely to be familiar to our readers. 

Professor Blackie, who not seldom ruins his poems of this class 
for any purpose but chorus-singing, through his rough-and-ready 
off-hand style, and his inveterate disregard of form, has written at 
least two good things, of which we shall present a copy to our reader, 
assured that he will laugh lightly over them. The first is metaphysical, 
and is named— 





CONCERNING I AND NON-I, 


Since father Noah first tapped the vine, 
And warmed his jolly old nose, 
All men to drinking do much incline, 
But why, no drinker yet knows ; 
We drink and we never think how ! 
And yet, in our drinking, 
The root of deep thinking 
Lies very profound, 
As I will expound 
To all who will drink with me now! 


The poets—God knows, a jovial race— 
Have ever been lauding of wine ; 
Of Bacchus they sing, and his rosy face, 
And the draught of the beaker divine ; 
Yet all their fine phrases are vain ; 
They pour out the essence 
Of brain-effervescence, 
With rhyme and rant 
And jingling cant, 
But nothing at all they explain. 


But I, who quaff the thoughtful well 
Of Plato and old Aristotle, 
And Kant, and Fichte, and Hegel, can tell 
The wisdom that lies in the bottle ; 
I drink, and in drinking I know. 
With a glance keen and nimble 
I pierce through the symbol, 
And seize the soul 
Of truth in the bowl, 
Behind the sensuous show ! 


Now brim your glass, and plant it well 
Beneath your nose on the table, 
And you will find what philosophers tell 
Of I and non-I is no fable: 
Now listen to wisdom, my son ! 
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Myself am the subject, 
This wine is the object, . 
These things are two, 
But I'll prove to you 

That subject and object are one. 


I take this glass in my hand, and stand 
Upon my legs, if I can, 
And look and smile benign and bland, 
And feel that I am a man. 
Now stretch all the strength of your brains! 
I drink—and the object 
Is lost in the subject, 
Making one entity 
In the identity 
Of me and the wine in my veins! 
* And now if Hamilton, Fraser, or Mill, 
This point can better expiain, 
You may learn from them, with method and skill, 
To plumb the abyss of your brain ; 
But this simple faith I avow,— 
The root of true thinking 
Lies just in deep drinking, 
As I have shown, 
By a way of my own, 
To this jolly good company now. 


The next is on a very suitable theme for a professor who at once 
is a book-worm and is not :— 
SOME BOOK-WORMS WILL SIT AND WILL STUDY. 


Some book-worms will sit and will study 
Along with their dear selves alone, 
Till their brain like a mill-pond grows muddy, 
And their heart is as cold as a stone. 
But listen to what I now say, boys, 
Who know the fine art to unbend ; 
And all labour without any play, boys, 
Makes Jack a dull boy in the end. 
There’s Moodie, no doubt he’s a fellow 
Of heart, and of head has no lack; 
But his cheek like a lemon is yellow, 
And he bends like a camel his back. 
I tell him the worst of all evils 
Is cram ; and to live on this plan 
Is to nourish a host of blue devils, 
To plague him when he is a man. 


Sure Solomon knew what was fitting 
To keep a man juicy and fresh, 

And he says there is nothing like sitting 
O’er books to bring grief to the flesh. 
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From quarto to folio creeping, 
Some record of folly to gain, 

He says that your red eyes are keeping 
Dull watch o’er the night oil in vain. 


I guess you have heard many sermons 
Not wiser at all than my rhymes, 

But perhaps you don’t know what determines 
Their sense to be nonsense sometimes. 

Though bright the great truth may be beaming, 
Through dimness it struggles in vain, 

Of vapours from stomach upsteaming 
Unhealthy, that poison the brain. 


Beside her old wheel when ’tis birring, 
A spinster may sit and may croon ; 
But a meddlesome youth should be stirring 
Like Hermes, with wings to his shoon ; 
With a club, or a bat, or a mallet, 
Making sport with the ball on the green, 
Or roaming about with a wallet 
Where steamboats and tourists are seen. 


Then rise from the lean-visaged study, 
That drains all the sap from your brains ; 

Give your face to the breeze, and grow ruddy 
With blood that exults in the veins. 

Trust me,—for I know what I say, boys, — 
And use the fine art to unbend,— 

All work, with no season of play, boys, 
Makes Jack a dull boy in the end! 





At no great distance behind these come some of the efforts of 
Sheriff Nicolson, of which this is perhaps as effective as any :— 


THE BRITISH ASS, 


(Roared in a Den of Scientific Lions at Edinburgh, 7th August, 1871.) 


Air, ‘* The British Grenadiers.” 


Some men go in for Science, 
And some go in for Shams, 
Some roar like hungry Lions, 
And others bleat like lambs ; 
But there’s a Beast that at this Feast 
Deserves a double glass, — 
So let us bray, that long we may 
Admire the BRITISH Ass! 
Chorus—With an Ass-ASS-OCIATION, 
Etc., ete. 


On England’s fragrant clover 
This beast delights to browse, 
But sometimes he’s a rover 
To Scotland’s broomy knowes ; 
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For there the plant supplies his want, — 
That doth all herbs surpass, 

The Thistle rude—the sweetest food— 
That feeds the BRITISH Ass! 


We’ve read in ancient story, 
How a great Chaldean swell 

Came down from all his glory, 
With horned beasts to dwell ; 

If you would know how it happened so, 
That a King should feed on grass, 

In ‘* Section D, Department B,” 
Inquire of the BriTIsH Ass! 


To Grecian sages, charming, 
Rang the music of the spheres, 
But voices more alarming 
Salute our longer ears 
By Science bold we now are told 
How Life did come to pass— 
From world to world the seeds were hurled 
Whence sprung the BRITISH Ass! 


In our waltzing through creation 
We meet those fiery stones 
That bring for propagation, 
The germs of flesh and bones ; 
And is it not a thrilling thought 
That some huge misguided mass 
Will, one fine day, come and sweep away 
Our dear old BRITISH Ass! 


The child who knows his father 
Has aye been reckoned wise, 
But some of us would rather 
Be spared that sweet surprise ! 
If it be true that, when we view 
A comely lad or lass, 
We find the trace of the Monkey’s face 
In the gaze of the BRITISH Ass! 


The Ancients, childish creatures ! 
Thought we derived from heaven 
The godlike form and features . 
To mankind only given ; 
But now we see our pedigree 
Made plain as in a glass, 
And when we grin, we betray our kin! 
To the sires of the BRITISH Ass! 


 « He who rejects with scorn the belief that the shape of his own canines, 
and their occasional great development in other men, are due to our early pro- 
geniturs having been provided with these formidable weapons, will probably 
reveal by sneering the line of his descent.” —DARwIn’s ‘* Descent of Man,” I., 127. 


ALEX, H JAPP 
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AMONG THE SUGAR-CANES. 


E had some passengers on board the “ Egmont,” bound from 
Brisbane to the northern ports of the Colony, with whom I 

soon made friends after my custom. Imprimis, a couple of dogs 
chained up in the fore part of the ship ; a nondescript, said to be a 
colley and of high repute with cattle, and a small black and tan. 
The bigger dog, as usual, took his troubles philosophically, and sur- 
veyed the surroundings, let them be rough or smooth, with big brown 
eyes that could not probably be other than placid. The toy dog, used, 
no doubt, to endless petting, yelped and pulled at his chain night and 
day, troubled at the absence of his young mistress, who lay very 
sick, with a pillow supporting her weary head, on one of the saloon 
skylights. Deserted by their owners, these passengers hailed my 
approach three or four times a day with boisterous delight. A couple 
of swans in a gigantic coop would return no demonstration of friend- 
ship, though, puzzled as they must have been under such circum- 
stances, they suffered one to touch them. There are probably not a 
dozen white swans in all Queensland, and the novel appearance of 
these strangers was abundantly proved by the curiosity of a family of 
colonial boys and girls who now for the first time saw the birds which 
had previously existed for them in picture-books only. These swans 
on the second night were deposited at Rockhampton safely, and the 
circumstance was thought worthy of special articles in the morning 
newspapers, welcoming them to the public gardens, and thanking the 
curator of the same for procuring them in Sydney and bringing them 
through so long a voyage successfully. On the lower deck I found 
other friends in three blood-horses and a couple of hacks, bred on 
the Clarence River, New South Wales, and destined for a northern 
station. Horses, even if they are not sea-sick, never seem to enjoy a 
sea voyage ; these were remarkably meek, if not depressed. The 
young stud horse had life enough left to nibble feebly at the tar- 
paulin manger under his nose, but he and his companions in misery 
had left their food untouched, and looked wofully like roysterers on 
the morrow of a hot revel. I think these fellow-voyagers are worthy of 
introduction here as living examples of the determination of the 
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colonists, by extending the useful hand-in-hand with the beautiful, to 
make their adopted home, so far as in them lies, a copy of the old 
country. 

On shore it had been hot. It was nearing the end of “October, 
and summer had set in early, with promise of roasting weather, 
though shortly afterwards it changed its mind, and left for 1879-80 a 
season of coolness—the more enjoyable because it was out of all rule. 
At sea it was pleasant as yachting in the Solent in June when the 
sky is blue and the wind westerly. Along the shore, appearing as a 
hedge of clouds to the far left, as we headed north, the fiery serpents 
of heavy thunder storms were playing for two days, but the ocean 
and the islands out at sea were sunny and calm. It was an un- 
desirable termination of such a voyage to arrive at Flat Top Island 
at two in the morning, and be transferred to a small tender, upon 
whose dewy decks we had to pass five hours under the glare of a 
moonlight which rendered caution in sleep necessary. The tide 
came at last, and then we steamed up the Pioneer river to the 
port of Mackay, which is contending at present with the drawback 
of a river curiously channelled and shallowed by sandbanks, and 
agitating for the Government—by cutting through the dunes at 
one point where there are but a few hundred yards between river 
and sea—to give it free access to the watery highway of the world at 
large. 

Mackay is the metropolis of a great sugar-growing district. It 
was born of sugar, lives by it, and is a thriving specimen of a small 
colonial town. It is within the tropics and, being flat and bare, 
would be a very warm spot but for the trade winds which blow with 
blessed regularity during the summer. Even with this advantage, 
Mackay is not the town, nor is any second-rate colonial town, the 
place one would-choose for a residence, without a special reason, If 
people in this quarter of the globe would plant shade trees as soon as 
the streets are laid out, and let an abundance of green foliage grow 
simultaneously with houses and wharves, all the conditions of life 
would be altered. 

Upon the adjacent sugar plantations life is infinitely more enjoy- 
able than in the town, and I could almost have fancied that a latent 
jealousy which I detected in the townspeople against the planters had 
something to do with this state of things. Be that as it may, the 
planters know how to reduce the discomforts of tropical life to a 
minimum, and in matters of comfort, and even luxury, are excelled 
by none and equalled by few classes in the colony. 

It seemed strange for a time not to hear the ordinary conversation 
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of Australian country life, and to be in an atmosphere where thére 
was not the remotest flavour of sheep and cattle. People as a rule 
talk of the things by which they live ; and just as there is iron in the 
speech and thought of the Black country, cotton in Manchester, and 
coal at Burnley, you may safely reckon, in hotel, coach, and steam- 
boat, to hear in any of the Australian colonies that hides, tallow, and 
wool come continually uppermost. Here I experienced a decided 
exception. The talk centred around Java and Bourbon cane, centri- 
fugals, juice, crushings, and the latest ruling prices in the London 
markets ; and very soon I was as strongly impregnated with the 
saccharine odour as my immediate fellows. There was this notable 
difference between the squatters and sugar planters—the former at 
the time (1879) were bewailing the ruinously low prices of stock, the 
latter were rejoicing in magnificent yields of cane just when the 
market was high and rising. The misfortunes of the Mauritius 
planters saddened none of the Mackay growers, so far as I could 
detect ; it was their opportunity, and they were not slow in making 
the most of it. 

The plantation at which I resided during my stay in the district 
was about four miles from the town, and its proprietor, who was 
M.P. for the electorate, after introducing me to the leading men of 
Mackay, drove me away to his house. The river Pioneer, a broad 
but too shallow river, ran side by side with the road the whole way, 
and on the other hand the plantations filled the prospect, the canes 
luxuriant and beautifully green. Our talk was more of alligators 
than of sugar, however, a monster having been reported as just then 
haunting a sandbank below the bridge over which we passed. My 
host was naturally anxious to show me the reptile, but it was not to 
be seen, though it had been observed the day before, and was actually 
stalked two days later. 

One of the loveliest gardens I had seen in Queentinnd surrounded 
the house of my bachelor host, and the gardener, anticipating his 
first appearance after the close of the session, had newly mown the 
grass and removed every weed from the beds. The richly flowering 
tropical shrubs were at their best, the English flowers, especially the 
verbenas and geraniums, were in full bloom, and recent showers had 
freshened everything that was green. From the creeper-screened 
verandah the mill was visible, and the merry laughter and shouting 
of the “ boys”—Kanakas—intermingled musically with the noise of 
the machinery and the whistle of the engine. An unmistakable air 
of bustle, prosperity, and content characterised the first glimpse of 
plantation life. There were more human figures in the outlook than 
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can be seen in other phases of colonial industry, and although they 
were the dark coffee-coloured figures of nearly nude South Sea 
Islanders, the picture would not have been half so bright without 
them. 

Two or three days spent amongst the sugar-canes and amidst 
the operations of a plantation, put me in possession of a bewildering 
amount of information about sugar-growing, taught me its immense 
importance to Queensland, and produced in my mind the feeling 
that it would be an excellent thing in many ways to be the proprietor 
of one of these Pioneer river estates, and have around me willing, 
laughing “boys” to anticipate my wishes and reduce the necessity 
for exertion to the lowest point. It may have been a fortunate 
thing for me that I had not at that period a loose fifty thousand 
pounds to invest in the purchase of a certain eligible estate and mill 
which might perhaps have been obtained for that sum, for the quiet 
rides through the cane, the sport (of which I shall have something to 
say presently), and the conviction forced upon me by cross-examina- 
tion and calculation that some of the mills were crushing-out gold, 
would have been temptation irresistible. But the sugar-planter has 
his bad seasons, and I was well aware that the Queensland men had 
suffered pretty smartly in previous years, and that some of them were 
in the hands of the banks, and only now saw a prospect of release 
clearly before them. That sugar production will be one of the 
greatest of industries in the future of Queensland it is impossible to 
doubt. 

The Kanakas seemed to swarm in and around the mill. Their 
costume was simple and easily adjusted, being nothing but a scanty 
loincloth. It was so scanty and so tightly stowed away that until 
you were at close quarters they seemed to be in a state of nature. 
Their sleek bodies glistened with a warm coppery tint, and they 
worked under the blazing sun with no other head-covering than their 
woolly pates. As for condition, they were models of fulness and 
firmness of flesh, and some of them quite ran to aldermanic propor- 
tions in the article of paunch. As a rule, the Polynesians are small, 
but I noticed some half-dozen upon the plantation splendidly pro- 
portioned, and displaying ropes of magnificent muscle. The women 
—there were three—wore a gown of gaily patterned print, and they 
worked steadily at some of the lighter forms of labour. In the 
fields, and upon the heaps of refuse in the yard, the Kanakas chatted 
gaily as they worked, but at their stations in the mill the business 
went on without a word and without a hitch. Carts, drawn by stout 
horses, came from divers directions with loads of newly cut cane, 
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and the drivers were invariably “boys”; and “boys” still would, 
meet the eye in every nook and corner. 

Three years ago I published an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
upon the Polynesian in Queensland, repudiating the idea that he was 
a slave, pointing out that he perfectly understood the nature of the 
contract which, according to law, he makes with his employers under 
the eye of a Government agent, and maintaining that he is contented, 
happy, and fairly dealt by. Close observation since and many visits 
to sugar plantations, great and small, have confirmed those opinions. 
The South Sea Islanders engage to serve for three years, and then are 
sent back to their islands in the Government labour schooner. From 
the moment of their engagement by the recruiting agent on the beach 
of their island homes to the moment when the boat lands. them upon 
the same spot on their return, they are under the watchful protection 
of the Government and under the equally watchful eye of the Euro- 
pean colonists who are hostile to Polynesian labour, and ready to 
pounce upon and magnify their ill-treatment. The accusation is. indeed 
sometimes made that the Government evinces more anxiety for their 
welfare than for that of European immigrants. I have been amongst 
the Kanakas on board the newly arrived schooners, upon their plan- 
tations after they have settled down to their term of service, and in 
the Brisbane streets, when, dressed more sprucely than a white 
artisan, they have purchased their guns and axes, and et-ceteras, with 
their recently received wages on the eve of their departure, and my 
impression has always been that they are as happy a class as any in 
the colony, and more happy than the majority of white working men, 
They suffer from pulmonary complaints, and show a high rate of mor- 
tality, but still they are anxious to come, and numbers of them volun- 
tarily remain after their contract has expired, or return a second and 
third time from the Islands. 

The sugar plantation is a pretty and homely object of our scenery. 
The mills, with their lofty chimney stacks, are generally on the banks 
of a river whose dense scrub has been cleared. At a distance the 
crops display the lovely tints of a young corn-field, and the narrow 
paths give an air of occupation and industry which at once strikes 
the eye accustomed to the open forest or half-cleared farms. The 
plantation crops are always green and, whether in the form of ratoons 
or fully grown cane, are delightful to look upon. 

The carts were shooting out their loads of cane fresh from the 
plantation as we arrived on a visit of inspection. The Queensland 
planters have always aimed to secure the best varieties of cane the 
world could offer, utilising from time to time the experience of the 
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States, Java, and Mauritius. The heap before us was of a big yellow 
cane that originally came from Java, and was producing more than 
two tons and a half per acre—a remarkably good average when we 
remember that in the early days of sugar-growing here the planters 
considered they were doing well with an average of a ton and a half. 
A variety called the Rose Bamboo was also yielding a very satisfac- 
tory density. On the previous night the men, according to their 
custom, ran a fire through the cane ready for cutting, to clear it of 
dry leaves and other rubbish, and although the heavens had reflected 
the widespreading conflagration, the cane, now unloaded on the 
great heap, was practically none the worse for the ordeal, although 
it naturally had lost its exterior colour and bloom. 

The heap of cane, denuded of leaves, was formed at one end of 
the open mill, and close to the machine, aptly called the cane carrier, 
incessantly supplied by the “ boys” who deposited their burden into 
the sloping trough, along which it was carried by an endless revolving 
band up to a couple of Kanakas who fed the rollers. These powerful ° 
crushers drew the cane into their grip, expressing every particle of 
juice and throwing out, as they worked, the refuse, technically known 
as megass, which was at once seized by Kanakas and removed to be 
stacked for fuel. The juice—and the mill was just then pressing out 
12,000 gallons a day—ran, somewhat the colour of dirty water, into 
the cast-iron receiver, and thence through a strainer, kept clear by a 
female Kanaka. By a powerful pump the juice was next pumped 
into a wooden gutter, which conducted it to the clarifiers, as required. 
In the clarifiers it was brought to boiling point, and around these 
vessels “boys” armed with paddle-shaped pieces of wood were 
skimming off the muddy-looking head of scum. Here the natural ten- 
dency to acidity in the juice was corrected, and subsequent granula- 
tion prevented, by the use of lime. In this process all impurities 
rose to the surface, to be at once skimmed off. Thus cleaned, the 
juice streamed through another wooden gutter into the batteries, two 
in number and each holding 1,800 gallons. The dusky ministering 
angels presiding over the amber-tinted seething liquid, now boiled 
into a bubbling foam, were, like their brethren at the clarifiers, 
occupied in skimming, with the difference that the scum removed at 
this stage was worth storing in a tank. The juice was boiled until it 
reached 22 degrees Beaumé ; time about three hours. Twelve feet 
below us four Kanakas were stoking at as many furnace mouths, and 
their coffee-coloured bodies and black heads contrasted well with the 
whitey-brown megass they thrust in, pushing themselves at the same 
time so well forward that they seemed in a fair way to become fuel 
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themselves. A white man was in charge of these battery furnaces, 
but the actual work was done by “ boys.” 

Arrived at its proper density, the juice was ladled out of the 
batteries and conducted through pipes into four subsiders, where it 
settled for four-and-twenty hours, and in such a manner that it could 
be drawn off clear of sediment. The grand object throughout was 
to clear the juice of every scintilla of impurity. Finally skimmed in 
the heater, into which it was pumped by an ingenious bit of ma- 
chinery, the juice next found its place in seven charcoal filters, and, 
taking leave of us there in that state, presented itself next as clear 
syrup. Each filter contained about two tons of charcoal, and through 
it the juice percolated into a tank, where it lost the brownish tint 
of its former existence and became transparent. Then came the 
vacuum pans, into which it was drawn as required, and in which it 
was boiled, to leave them a sticky compound of sugar and molasses. 

Here it is that the sugar-maker’s skill is put to the crucial test ; 
here would be made the difference between good sugar and bad; for 
the art of sugar-boiling is to get as much grain as possible from the 
mass, and to be able to make it large or small at will. A little care- 
lessness at this stage will spoil all. This was why, into the huge 
dome-shaped pan, a skilled operator continually thrust the “ proof 
stick” (really an iron rod) to mark the course of the boiling. He 
thus, so to speak, felt the pulse of the whole business, and the 
hammock slung close by showed that night and day, when the pro- 
cess was in operation, he must be on his watch-tower. At hand there 
were barometers, thermometers, steam gauges, and water gauges to 
be set one against another, and on the domed roof of the pan there 
was a circular glass of the peepshow pattern, through which the 
watcher commanded a view of the interior, where two tons of stuff 
could be accommodated. Descending to the next floor, this pan 
presented itself to us as a gigantic cast-iron egg, through the bottom 
of which there oozed the semi-liquid sugar, to travel its sluggish way 
through a wooden trough into the coolers. Outside, I had noticed 
that the primary machinery was worked by an engine of twenty horse- 
power ; here I found that the vacuum pan required for its own pur- 
poses a twelve-horse engine to keep its air- and water-pumps in 
action. In the coolers we had arrived at a dark brown damp sugar, 
yet not so damp but that it was necessary to temper it with molasses 
to secure its free action in the centrifugal, a whirling cylinder making 
a thousand revolutions a minute. Into this cylinder the sugar was 
shovelled, the machinery was set in motion, and all that could be seen 
in the giddy movement was that the dark brown gradually faded into 
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white. In five minutes the mad whirligig was stopped, and its cir- 
cular wall of gauze wire was caked with white sparkling sugar. The 
molasses had been driven through the minute perforations, but the 
true article remained as wheat remains on the threshing-floor. 

Having now made our sugar, and while still upon the subject, a 
few more details may be added to complete the description of a 
sugar-mill in operation. During the last two minutes of the centri- 
fugal’s performance a “boy” had poured in, by means of a teapot, a 
pure solution of sugar—eau sucré considerably above proof—and 
this had cleansed and polished the crystals. The molasses were re- 
boiled, and again reboiled, the sediment each time representing a 
sliding scale of inferior sugar. Passing through an open shed, where 
the temperature was less like a hot-house than that in which I had 
been perspiring, and having had pointed out to me, as representing 
some of the losses of the business, a quantity of disused machinery 
‘ that four years ago was the fashionable system but was now sunken 
capital, we breathed freely in the sugar-house where the prime sugar, 
direct from the centrifugals, was put into canvas bags and the second 
quality into “‘ Madagascar pockets,” each holding 70 lbs. 

Like the New Testament ancients, the sugar-planters always seem 
to be seeking some new thing, so that upon one plantation the system 
adopted may be different from that of another. The speciality of the 
mills through the important portions of which I have conducted 
the reader was purification by charcoal. Other mills purified bv 
boiling. Whether it was because of the charcoal I know not, but no 
one could deny that my mill produced a sugar that had never been 
beaten. ‘The proprietor certainly had“to pay for his fancy. The 
process of making charcoal was a manufacture in itself, and de- 
manded its own premises. There I found a huge heap of calcined 
bones, retaining their original shape ; a handmill to grind them in; a 
winnowing machine to separate dust from the true charcoal; and 
upon the wooden partitions there were some bold chalk drawings of 
South Sea Island war canoes and birds and beasts, and a good- 
humoured caricature of the manager of the plantation, all sketched 
in leisure moments by the light-hearted Polynesian. In one of the 
war canoes the steering man was putting ‘‘the thumb of derision to 
the nose of contempt ”—proof that the artist had not lived for nought 
in an English colony. 

It was always interesting to stroll through and around the mills. 
Had I been a dentist the pain, however, would have been too severe, 
for when the “boys” got to know me as an appanage of the pro- 
prietor or manager, whom they regard as a friend, they would show 
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a “ box of ivories”” that would be the envy and despair of a professor 
of the dental art. I learned to like their merry, simple ways, and to 
see nothing incongruous in their uncovered skins, ranging from light 
coffee colour to black, according to their islands ; whether going to 
and fro with burdens, wielding the ladles, tending the fires, or driving 
the horses, they were always quiet, plodding, and contented. The 
only puzzle was that these “ boys,” who in-their own country bask in 
the sun and allow such food as their women do not bring them to 
drop into their mouths, should voluntarily enter into servitude, and 
at once become amenable to discipline. Upon this particular plan- 
tation there were twenty white men to 109 Kanakas. There were 350 
acres for crushing that year, and 500 acres additional available for 
future cultivation. The yield as a whole was averaging two tons to 
the acre, and the price of sugar at that period averaged £25 per 
ton. But the year, both as to yield and the price of sugar, was 
unusually good. 

Mackay is the sugar district far excellence of the colony, but 
there are districts farther north that may prove equally good ; 
suitable climate, rich river scrubs, and available harbours are there. 
All that is wanted is capital. The law allows the employment of 
Kanakas within thirty miles of the coast, and the present Government 
are not enforcing even that restriction ; and it is strenuously insisted 
by all who have practical acquaintance with sugar-growing, that it is 
impossible without coloured labour. The industry is increasing with 
rapid strides. Ten years ago the exports of sugar were returned at 
441; in 1871, the first year when a comparison will hold, the 
amount was £16,262 ; in 1877, the official returns were £180,668 ; 
and 1879 will show a great increase upon that gratifying total. The 
first four years of sugar-growing in Queensland showed a steady 
increase, but in 1876, which was a disastrous year to the planters, 
the figures had sunk to £21,561 ; in the previous year they were 
£70,207 ; and in 1874, which was a very good season, they stood at 
£108,373. These figures will illustrate at one and the same time 
the extent of the industry, its possibilities, and its fluctuations. 
According to a competent authority, Queensland should have 
produced in 1879 not less than 15,000 tons cf sugar, which at, say, 
£25 per ton, represents a money value of £375,000. The cost of 
production, I am assured, would not be much more than half that 
amount. 

Sugar was first grown in Queensland in the East Moreton, which 
is, roughly speaking, the Brisbane district; but the first planter, 
though successful in producing cane, failed in getting sugar from it, 
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Nevertheless, the Government recognised his enterprise by a grant of 
2,000 acres of land. The first sample of Queensland sugar was 
crushed on the Caboolture river, about thirty miles from Brisbane, and 
there subsequently sprang up on the Albert and Logan rivers planta- 
tions still in existence. The crops, however, in the southern portion 
of the Colony are liable to suffer from frost. Sugar was subsequently 
grown on the Mary river, where farmers still cultivate the cane 
largely. 

But, as I have said, Mackay is the present centre of the richest 
plantations, and of the 15,000 tons estimated to be the yield of 1879, 
the Mackay fields would contribute 8,000 tons. The pioneer planter 
is Mr. Spiller, who owns two plantations, from which he anticipated 
to crush 2,250 tons. At the time of my visit, the early part of 
November, he had already crushed 1,375 tons, and there yet remained 
two months’ work. Yet for years this gentleman hovered on the 
brink of disaster, and has only within the last two seasons reaped 
adequate reward for hardships endured and capital employed. In 
1865, when he came to the district to try the experiment, the river 
banks were virgin tropical scrub, and the surrounding country out of 
the limits of civilisation. On one occasion the blacks surrounded 
the cottage in which Mrs. Spiller was alone, and for twelve hours she 
remained with loaded rifles by her side, barricaded and ready to 
open fire at the first sign of hostilities. Her husband, in view of such 
an eventuality (common enough even now in the unsettled districts), 
had taught her the use of firearms, and she would have made a good 
account of the foe if the occasion had arisen. The blacks, however, 
for some unaccountable reason, raised the siege, and departed with- 
out committing any serious mischief. In that district there are now 
sixteen large sugar plantations, equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. 

Two years after planting his cane Mr. Spiller, who had travelled 
in Java, and made himself acquainted with sugar-growing, crushed 
his first cane with rough, hard-wood, home-made rollers, and made 
half a ton of sugar. He was now able to show me the outgrowth of 
that modest effort, in the two extensive plantations which he owns. 
The largest is the River Estate plantation, which, at a push, has pro- 
duced seventy tons of sugarina week. He employs between four and 
five hundred hands. Yet until the year 1870 he was hopelessly 
blocked for want of machinery, the first properly appointed mill in 
the district being the Alexandra, owned by Mr. Davidson. Mr. 
Spiller is now pushing his sugar fields up the sides of hills where an 
ordinary observer would never think of planting ; he has laid down a 
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tramway two miles long, for the conveyance of firewood from the 
scrubs, and as the scrub is cleared the cane is planted. 

At this rate the face of the country has been entirely changed 
during the last five years. We rode through the rustling cane to 
eminences overlooking as fair a view as the eye could desire. From 
one of them we could count ten mills peeping above the tree-tops, 
each probably belonging to a plantation averaging 1,000 acres in 
extent. Interspersed amongst the level living green of the cane were 
clumps of scrub, and the never-fading tropical foliage along the river 
banks. It was veritably a sea of bright verdure, whose waves were 
very palpable, albeit they were but waves of shadow playing and 


passing. Twenty square miles of this mostly level cultivation in’ 


brightest array, were below and around us. Very literally there was 


here scattered 
Plenty o’er a smiling land. 


Scenery more romantic and majestic I have often seen, but a 
fairer scene of peaceful plenty, never, as we sat in our saddles upon 
the hill-top and looked over the planter’s paradise, enclosed with its 
semicircular rampart of mountains. Now it was apparent why this 
was the sugar-growing district par excellence. The rainfall is certain 
in its season, and the mountains distribute a proper proportion over 
the basin, which faces the quarter out of which the welcome south- 
east trade winds blow. It can count with certainty upon warm 
tropical rains in January, February, and March, and upon being 
relieved in the dry months by showers born of the mountain barrier. 
Frost, the sugar-grower’s worst enemy, next to a falling market, is 
unknown. One singular mishap may be recorded. The favourite 
cane at one time was a Bourbon variety, but in 1874 it showed signs 
of deterioration. The whole district was afflicted with an unaccount- 
able and unexpected rust, which a year before had appeared in the 
more southern plantations, and had been attributed to frost. One 
morning all the Bourbon cane in the Mackay district seemed as if a 
fire had passed over it during the night. The glorious green expanse, 
upon which the sunset fell in changing hues, was brown and blighted 
at dawn, save where patches of a new variety, the Black Java, had 
been planted, and there a small oasis in the desert was visible. The 
blight had passed by the Black Java, and destroyed the productive 
Bourbon. Thenceforth, not only Black Java, but other new canes 
were introduced, until there were about thirty-six different kinds of 
cane in cultivation. Experiments still continue, and the friend with 
whom I stayed took me into his kitchen garden, and showed me a 
bed of experimental canes, recently imported. At present most 
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confidence is felt in Rose Bamboo, Meera, Big Yellow, Otamate, 
Gingham, Raphoe, Malabar, Caledonian Ribbon, and Bois Rouge. 
Every year there are slight symptoms of rust, but the planters, in 
view of the hardy canes they have introduced, and aided by the 
experiences of planters in other countries, are not in much dread of 
the common enemy which plays such havoc with the wheat-growers. 

There is plenty of work to do upon a plantation at other times 
than crushing. As soon as this the busy season is over, say at 
Christmas, the young cane, or ratoons, must be cleaned, and the next 
year’s crop must be generally looked after. There will be land to 
plough and prepare ; perhaps new ground cleared for addition to the 
plantation. From March to July canes are planted, and by that time 
crushing is once more approaching. All the year through the weeds 
have to be kept down, if the planter would maintain his repute and 
get the most out of his cane. 

Planters’ hospitality is as famous in Queensland as in the West 
Indies, and being generally men of education, and having under any 
circumstances an unstinted supply of labourers, they surround them- 
selves with more of the luxuries of life than the general run of 
colonists. The “boys” are quiet and handy fellows in a house, and 

_ there is no need for the pressure of the domestic-servant curse on a 
sugar plantation. The planters are, from one cause and another, con- 
sidered by their brother colonists “good form,” and men who are 
not required to rough it, as are people dwelling in the bush. They 
live near each other, as a rule, and can cultivate the graces of society, 
while the semi-tropical or tropical scrub scenery around the planta- 
tions has always a richness and attractiveness of its own. 

Sugar alone, let me now observe, would not have tempted me to 
Mackay, backed though it was by the warm hospitality of my 
friend and host. I had been among the sugar-canes before, and 
could at any time reach a plantation within the compass of a day’s 
ride from Brisbane. There was a more potent attraction to lure me 
on a voyage of 600 miles. That attraction was indicated in one 
little word on a previous page—the word “sport.” In this Magazine, 
in the June of 1878, in an article generally deploring the poor 
angling prospects of Queensland, it is mentioned, upon hearsay, that 
far away north, leagues above the tropic of Capricorn, there was a 
big fish named the palmer, which rose fitfully at a large hackle, and 
was probably named palmer in consequence. This unknown fish I 
had never forgotten, and at length I determined to make its acquaint- 
ance, The murder is out, though I have waded to it through much 
sugar. 
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What tackle I had went with me in the “ Egmont,” and I begged 
or borrowed from acquaintances, who haply had preserved them, jour 
or five salmon flies, which I thought might be serviceable. My friend 
and host, who had told me about the palmer three years before, and 
every year renewed his invitation to me to try it, was no angler. But 
he had seen the fish, and had assured me on the word of a gentle- 
man, a bachelor, a member of Parliament, an Oxford man, and ever 
so much more, that I should find some sport. But unfortunately he 
gave me no details. He could tell me howto race abreast of a 
buffalo and pistol him on the prairie ; he had graduated with honour 
amongst prairie hens and canvas-back ducks, but he was, to my 
thinking, brutally ignorant of angling. Consequently, I soon dis- 
covered that I was very ill prepared indeed, as the reader will admit 
in a few moments. ; 

The Pioncer river ran by the end of the garden, and, though only 
four miles from the port of Mackay, had thus soon put off its sea- 
going dress. It no longer looked the approach to an estuary, but 
a rippling stream with clear banks, and gently sloping shores of sand. 
Once or twice before venturing forth I had seen Kanakas returning 
from angling expeditions with strings of miscellaneous fish, and had 
noticed fish moving in the water when the tide was rising. These, 
however, were the whiting, bream, and flatheads, to be found in all 
tidal rivers. Four miles farther up there was no tide perceptible. 
Rocks abounded in the bed of the stream, and broke its current in 
many picturesque ways. It there became a really beautiful river. 
Instead of slimy foreshores, and mangroves thickly sprouting out of 
them ; instead of muddy tide and monotonous current,—there were 
gloomy pools overhung with rocks, garnished with reeds, adorned 
with lilies, and ruffled by wild duck; or clear rushing streams, 
eddying and roaring over stony ledges, and gliding and spreading 
with foamy grace in their impetuous escape. Where trees grew, 
glossy tropical foliage hung in festoons from the branches and 
interlaced tree with tree; where trees had grown, but had fallen 
beneath the axe, flowering shrubs and scrub undergrowth covered 
the ground, and above them rose the elegant pale-green branches of 
bananas, planted by the Kanakas of the neighbouring plantations for 
their own delectation, in groves of their own, on Sundays and other 
off-days. In some of its best reaches the river possessed all the 
inspiriting, eye-satisfying, ear-delighting characteristics of a home 
salmon stream, with the added wealth of tropical vegetation. The 
Pioneer, in a word, was a revelation to me—a different type of river 
from any I had seen in Queensland. 
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The sun was too bright and hot for angling at any other times 
than morning and evening, and the first visit was one of my numerous 
disappointments. My two companions, the one a planter, the other 
a squatter, two old College companions, and both kindness itself, 
had brought their rifles in the hope of shooting an alligator. The 
pools appeared more dark and gloomy than they actually were when 
I knew that they were the haunt of this hideous reptile, and the re- 
peated warning to take care that I did not mistake a rock for one of 
them added to the excitement, for I had that day seen a horse whose 
flayed hind-quarters bore livid testimony to the need for warning. 

My trusty little fly-rod was quite useless here. Favourite traces 
and flies at last were found wanting. ‘Three times in succession the 
gut, rotten by previous use, but more by disuse in a warm climate, 
parted, when a fish took the white moth with which I had made a 
beginning. A sinall artificial minnow was then rigged up upon a 
general rod, but without swivels what could be done? Certainly, not 
much. . Still, there were two brace of fish to show. They were 
called herring, but had nothing of the herring in their character. 
They were about eighteen inches long, with large mouth and decided 
teeth, thin of body, greenish on the back and silvery underneath, and 
more like some descriptions of guard-fish than herring. They gave 
excellent sport, and took a fly greedily. Sometimes they may be 
caught in any quantity. One of my four was taken with a gaudy 
salmon fly. The fish were well on the feed as evening approached, 
but before long every scrap of tackle that would hold a fish had 
ignominiously given way, This, to a real angler, I am aware, will 
sound like an admission of unparalleled weakness and stupidity. 
As my companions reminded me, as we drove along the sandy track 
homewards, a true sportsman should—especially in fresh fields and 
waters new—be prepared for any emergency. I could urge nothing 
in defence, but pretended to be much interested in the reflection of 
the field fires in the sky. 

The next day was for a wonder grey, and eventually wet ; one of 
those warm muggy days fatal to fish. Fortunately my despair was 
not of long duration. The owner of the Alexandra plantation was a 
true sportsman, learned in all branches of angling, and when I 
modestly told him of my predicament, and asked him to lend me an 
old tracing, and a spinning bait, if he had one, he placed his whole 
armoury at my disposal. Had I been at Speyside, I could not have 
been better supplied. He furnished me with a peerless eighteen-foot 
spinning rod and winch, treble gut tracings with brass swivels, and 
four phantom minnows of the largest size, the precise equipment I 
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had the night before decided I should have brought. Moreover, he 
directed me to the likeliest spots, at one of which he had cut down a 
tree that interfered with a throw into a boil at the foot of a small fall. 

From the top ofa flattish boulder jutting out at a point where the 
river was split into three parts, and the torrents fretted and roared all 
day long, and where I could command every description of water, I 
kept at work for two hours; hours of abandonment to successful 
sport that compensate for a hundred blanks. It was a pleasure to 
use the long perfectly balanced rod, and hear the whirr of the big bronze 
winch ; and pleasure even higher to feel the savage plunge of the 
palmer, as it learned that the nicely spinning phantom, so. like a 
delicate gudgeon working its way up stream, was a delusion and a 
snare. At this spot I killed seven fish, the largest 84-lbs., the smallest 
4-lbs. It would have been agreeable to meet with one of the eighteen- 
and twenty-pounders that are occasionally taken, but I was satisfied, 
knowing that the season was not far enough advanced for really good 
sport, and that the water was very low. 

My good friends had looked on with patience and content, my 
host pleased that he had not brought me to the Pioneer on a false 
scent, the squatter always ready with the landing net. By the time I 
had exhausted the water from the boulder point of view, luncheon 
was ready upon the higher rocks over which the main channel of the 
river tumbled. Overhead a canopy of vines gave shade and shelter ; 
at our feet the water gambolled between and around the boulders ; 
at our side lay the rifles for the accommodation of a stray monster ; 
at our back a brook had created a gurgling channel of its own, as if 
preferring a peaceful and unostentatious outlet to the more imposing 
violence of the adjacent cataract. And near and far beyond the 
river bed we were hemmed in by strange abundant foliage. In the 
middle distance of the main stream, across a line of rocks, and left 
high and dry upon the drift wood brought down by the last flood, 
lay, white and perfect, the skeleton of an alligator that in life must 
have measured twelve feet. The bottles had been deliciously cooled 
in the river, and the feast was even luxuriously spread. 

As the recently caught fish hung suspended from the branches of 
a tree they looked uncommonly like pike, and the resemblance had 
struck me when the first palmer came within scanning distance in the 
water. Even its manner of striking and fighting had reminded me of 
the pike, and the colour, as it flashed for a moment and disappeared 
in the final struggle, was exactly that of the familiar jack. There, 
however, the likeness ceased. Though there was a tendency to the 
bill-like head of the pike, I found that the palmer had no teeth, and 
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that the bony rim of the mouth when stretched open was a pure oval. 
The dorsal fin was spiked like that of pike-perch. The eye in one 
light seemed red, in another yellow, in another opal. It was a strong, 
gamesome fish, and the eight-pounder gave me not a little trouble. 
“ Cast the bait close under the fall,” the obliging lender of the tackle 
had told me. Upon this hint I improved somewhat. The over- 
hanging trees, the gap made by the sportsman just mentioned, and 
his long rod, enabled me to drop the phantom on the edge of the 
cascade, and over it came plump into the creamy bubble. It was 
taken in an instant, and the fish made a furious rush round the 
fountain hollowed out at the foot of the fall. He was well in hand, 
however, and acknowledged as much by darting through the shallow 
water, thirty yards without a pause, down stream, artfully making for 
and gaining a reef of rocks, into which I feared he was hopelessly 
entangled. It took a quarter of an hour to dislodge him by such 
gentle humouring as slackening the line and straining it from different 
positions suggested ; and then came a smart tussle with the bended 
rod in open water. 

The sport continued good intermittently during the afternoon, 
and I became reckless in the matter of wading. Cautioned twice by 
my friend when floundering waist-deep across the narrows, I forgot 
all warnings in the excitement of spinning, until by-and-by I 
received a caution of another kind. A deep pool seemed a probable 
place for a palmer, particularly the glide of a byewash on the further 
side. To send the bait to the desired spot could only be effected by 
wading in a distance of a couple of yards. Half a dozen casts pro- 
ducing no results, I backed out upon the rocks, and, simultaneously 
with my achieving foothold, a dark shadow in the water beneath 
turned and glided slowly, a fainter shadow every moment, into the 
deepest part of the pool. There crept over me, as I peered aghast 
into the water, a cold shiver that almost repeats itself as I recall the 
adventure. One of my friends—from whom I had wandered un- 
wittingly—was already shouting to me to keep away from the pool, 
and he had no reason to shout twice. It was a notorious alligator- 
haunt. 

Some naturalists protest against the word “alligator,” averring 
that our Queensland hero is a crocodile. Whatever it may be, it is 
a dangerous customer to men and beasts. Horses and cattle going 
down to drink are often wounded. I know of two instances of men 
riding across a ford being mutilated in the leg, and of Polynesians 
and children being attacked while bathing, and dogs carried away. 
I saw the track of one of these creatures well defined from the water's 
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edge, about twenty yards into the scrub, where its soft, dingy white 
eggs had been laid. Mr. Spiller told me of an encounter with an 
alligator in the early days of his plantation. When out shooting, his 
dog suddenly howled and retreated from a patch of reeds. Looking 
down, he saw within five yards of his feet an alligator about nine 
feet long. For a moment he was nonplussed, his barrels being 
charged with No. 4 shot. But he was equal to the occasion, for, 
keeping his eye steadily upon the enemy, he drew his charges, and 
substituted a couple of bullets which happened to be in his pouch. 
Meanwhile the alligator kept his hideous little eyes fixed upon him, 
but, beyond an uneasy wagging of his tail, did not move. Mr. Spiller 
slowly raised his gun and sent a bullet into the alligator’s eye, with- 
out touching the eyelid. The beast made a spasmodic advance, but 
was stopped for ever with the second bullet. These alligators are 
found in all the rivers from the Fitzroy at Rockhampton northwards, 
and are an ever-present source of danger. They have been shot 
twenty feet long. It requires a true shot to kill them direct, and they 
generally escape for the time, to be found dead afterwards. The 
white skeleton we had in view at luncheon-time was doubtless an 
example. 


REDSPINNER. 
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ABOUT NOTHING. 


ANY years ago it happened to me to be in a place where I 

ought not to have been, busily occupied with matters 

wherewith I ought not to have been occupied, and entirely happy in 

my employment, when suddenly a dark shadow fell between me and 

the sunshine, and a tall, familiar figure in gown and trencher-cap 
confronted me with the demand, “ What are you doing here, boy?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said I unhesitatingly, being naturally ready with 
the formula which “ every schoolboy knows.” 

“Don’t tell me lies, boy,” was the stern rejoinder. “ You must 
have been doing something. Don’t you know that you are always 
doing something, and always will be during every minute and second 
of your waking life? And as a general thing, the chances are that you 
will be doing no good.” 

I was a great deal too young and too much in awe of those set in 
authority over fhe to find solace in an unspoken /u guogue. I slunk 
away, oppressed by a novel and alarming conviction of responsi- 
bility—a conviction, the strength of which was in no wise lessened 
by the circumstance that this same moralist was pleased, upon more 
than one subsequent occasion, to charge me in specific terms with 
doing nothing, and to administer correctives to my person upon 
that express ground. For I plainly perceived that he, who was wise, 
just, merciful, and righteous—at least, he always gave us to under- 
stand that he was so—could not mean to accuse me of doing that 
which he had himself declared to be impossible, and that his figure 
of speech was merely intended to imply that I had fulfilled his 
prediction and had been doing no good. And so, when, in reading 
a review upon a humble work of mine the other day, I came across 
the casual observation that “ because one has nothing to say, it does 
not therefore follow that one should say it,” I did not understand 
the critic to be complaining that I had exercised a needless reti 
cence—which might seem to be the strict interpretation of his 
words—but rather that I had needlessly said what my respected 
schoolmaster would perhaps have defined as nothing, z¢. something 
that was of no good. 
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Far be it from me to dispute the truth of such an assertion. My 
obscurity is my shield ; and it is a comfort to know that, if the work 
in question has done nobody much good, it assuredly cannot have 
done anybody much harm. But, dear me, what a fortunate thing it 
is that the punishments inflicted in later life upon useless efforts are 
only of a moral nature, and fall upon a metaphorical cuticle, which 
has, perhaps, grown a trifle tough with years! If all of us who have 
said and written things that were of no good to anybody were to 
receive the swift retribution of our school-days, with what sore backs 
we should crawl about the streets, and how the air would resound 
with the whistling of birch-rods! Critics and criticised might then 
mingle their moans ; statesmen would repose uneasily upon their 
leather-covered benches; leading articles would admit in a few, 
short, sad sentences, their inability to lead : there is too much reason 
to fear that many of our most distinguished divines would be incapa- 
citated from mounting the pulpit-stairs next Sunday ; and before 
such a régime had been in force for a week, silence, mournful and 
profound, would have fallen upon all the stricken land. 

It is, in short, obvious that if all utterances, the worth of which 
may be set down at zero, were to be banished from among us, society 
would find itself in a sorry plight. Empty talk—and perhaps, to a 
limited extent, empty writing also—is a harmless and not unpleasant 
accompaniment to the drudgery of existence. It is kke the twittering 
of birds in the branches, or the stirring of leaves in summer woods, 
or the breaking of wavelets on the shingle—or shall we say it is like 
the cackling of geese upon a common ?—all of which sounds fall 
agreeably upon the ear, and please the brain with a cheerful sense of 
surrounding life, and really stand in no need of justification. We 
cannot be always giving or receiving improvement. But some people, 
as we know, don’t like to hear geese cackle, and want to know what 
the wild waves are saying, and persist in prying into the causes of 
things, and finding sermons in stones, and deriving profit out of 
everything. Of these are the curious race of commentators who, 
starting from the assumption that their author is a great poet, or a 
great philosopher, or whatever it may be, will have it that all his 
recorded words must be great, and twist his sentences this way and 
that, cudgelling their brains to get at his meaning, with no suspicion 
that, perhaps, he did not mean very much after all, or that, if he did, 
it does not greatly signify. Everybody has heard of one of these 
perplexed persons who in despair went to Goethe himself to ask 
what was the signification of a certain passage in “ Faust,” and re- 
ceived in reply a candid assurance that the poet really didn’t know. 
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Of these, too, are the wiseacres who ponder over oracular sayings of 
emperors and prime ministers: of these are the tribe of interviewers 
and their readers, and the dreadful people who pester great men to 
write themselves down asses in albums, or to favour the petitioner 
with a few words of sage counsel—whence come, sometimes, results 
which are almost pathetic. It is not so long ago that the newspapers 
entertained us with an anecdote of an eminent prelate recently 
deceased, to whom, as to one noted for learning and wisdom, a young 
man had applied with the usual idiotic request. The good bishop 
no doubt found, as humbler folks might have done, that he had 
nothing to say, and duly proceeded to say it. But as, from the na- 
ture of the case, it was essential that he should clothe his nothing in 
a garb at once striking and original, he reflected for a short space, 
and then came out with the following astounding bit of advice :— 
“ Always verify quotations.” Well, really one would have thought 
that he might have done a little better than that. In that delightful 
book “ Holiday House,” Uncle David, wishing to bestow a parting 
word of warning upon his nephew and niece, solemnly cautions them 
against cracking nuts with their teeth ; which, as a good, sound, 
practical counsel, might be considered preferable to that delivered 
by the Right Reverend Father. Doubtless it is well to verify quo- 
tations; and it is also well to live within your income, to be 
abstemious in your habits, to love your neighbour as yourself, and 
to follow the dictates of your conscience. The Bishop, however, 
probably perceived that his questioner would be grievously dis- 
appointed if he were either sent away with no advice at all, or were 
merely advised to keep those precepts which he had observed from 
his youth up; and, accordingly, a piece of wisdom suitable to the 
occasion is produced, 

But why should this pestilent young man have forced the poor old 
gentleman into saying this foolish thing? Why could he not be con- 
tent with nothing pure and simple, but must needs insist upon having 
nothing dressed up to look like something? There are people, I 
say, who won’t put up with a round O, were it as symmetrically 
drawn as Giotto’s—who can’t bring themselves to listen to anything 
that is neither instructive nor pretends to be so. But with these 
persons we need not trouble ourselves, since they will certainly not 
waste their valuable time in perusing desultory remarks which 
professedly have Nothing by way of a text. Others there are, such 
as the writer—and it may be hoped also the reader—of this paper, 
who are less exacting. We have an understanding of the beauty of 
repose ; we know that it is an innocent, a delightful, and a whole- 
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some thing to lie supine upon the grass in warm weather, to watch 
the clouds sailing high above the tree-tops, and to drop the reins 
upon the neck of thought. We have no objection, every now and 
again, to doing nothing and thinking of nothing ; and one of us— 
sooner than drop asleep in the rocking-chair by the open window 
yonder—is prepared even to go the length of writing about nothing. 
Is not this text, indeed, as good a one as another to hang a brief 
discourse upon, seeing how extensive a part Nothing (in the sense 
attached to the word by Pedagogus) plays in the affairs of the world 


we inhabit ? 
Ich hab’ mein Sach auf Nichts gestellt, 


D’rum ist’s so wohl mir in der Welt ! 


Zero, big and clear, is written up here, there, and everywhere. How 
many loves and quarrels, wars and treaties, plots and projects, and 
high-sounding programmes have had to acknowledge this rotund 
cypher as their ultimate resultant! The library-shelves of the 
British Museum groan beneath the weight of accumulated zeros ; 
musty zeros, neatly engrossed upon parchment, choke the Public 
Record offices of Europe ; a gentle shower of zeros floats through the 
slumberous atmosphere of many a church, twice at least, in every 
week ; in all quarters of the globe honest men are. diligently manu- 
facturing and disseminating this harmless blank. 

All the windy ways of men 

Are but dust that rises up, 

And is lightly laid again. 
It is a terrible waste of energy. Perhaps so; but might it not be an 
even more terrible thing if all this energy were condemned to 
achieve permanent results? When a sufficient head of steam has 
been got up to keep the engine of Progress going, is not a safety- 
valve a useful and comforting contrivance? The superabundant 
steam escapes in a white cloud not unpleasing to the eye, and 
evaporates speedily into thin air, injuring no one. 

There is a depressing theory to the effect that no word was ever 
spoken, no deed ever done, but has had its consequences immediate 
and infinite ; just as—to use a somewhat threadbare simile—the 
smallest pebble, dropped into a pool, will send circling ripples to the 
very limits of the glassy surface. But this is a dreary view of things, 
which we may surely be permitted to ignore. The responsibilities 
of life are large enough, in all conscience ; we don’t need to survey 
them with the aid of microscopes and magnifying-glasses. Far more 
agreeable is it to contemplate the all-embracing zero, and the void 
whither the sayings and doings of some great men, as well as smal] 
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ones, seemingly tend. If, upon one occasion or another, we have 
said nothing a trifle too loudly, it is reassuring to know that we have 
erred in good company. Are not better and wiser men than we 
perpetually shouting out nothing at the top of their voices? Take, 
for instance, those pulpit utterances to which passing allusion has 
just been made. It was recently my privilege to listen to two 
preachers whose circumstances and surroundings differed widely, but 
whose sermons, I am bound to say, resembled one another very 
closely in respect of issue. Number One was the incumbent of a 
fashionable London church, and addressed himself with the assured 
ease of a practised orator, and without any aid in the shape of notes, 
to a large and presumably well-educated audience. He made a 
good start, and for a time we rolled pleasantly along a broad high- 
road of mellifluous commonplaces ; but presently he began to show 
signs of swerving towards a by-path of doctrine, at the end of which 
there was, so to speak, a palpable brick-wall, dangerous to heedless 
drivers. I don’t think he had the remotest intention of turning 
down this cu/-de-sac; but to my great delight he did so, and evidently 
did not realise his position until he had reached the very end of it, 
and was face to face with that insurmountable obstacle. I awaited 
results with no small curiosity. I thought he would make a feint of 
getting over the wall, or that he would try to work round it, or, 
perhaps, to knock a hole in it with his head. But not at all. He 
paused, blew his nose with great deliberation, restored his handker- 
chief to his pocket, and then with a brisk—“ But to resume,” trotted 
back to the safe highway of platitude, down which he bowled us 
merrily for another ten minutes or so, pulling up finally at our 
destination of zero in true workmanlike style. Such conduct 
certainly did not seem to show a high respect for the intelligence or 
the congregation, but probably the speaker knew what he was about, 
and was aware that that assemblage was not composed of persons 
likely to be severe upon fluent inconsequence. So much for Number 
One, a truly adroit zero-monger. 

Number Two was the chaplain of a large county asylum. His 
auditory —exceptis excipiendis—consisted of some five hundred lunatics, 
who, not being considered too mad to take part in a religious service, 
might, one would have thought, have been capable of understanding 
a few plain words of hope. I therefore looked for something very 
brief, simple, and explicit ; but, to my utter amazement, we were 
called upon to listen to a mystical, metaphysical kind of discourse, 
which, so far as I could make out, had neither starting-point nor 
aim, and which came to an end at last for no other apparent reason 
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than that everything must come to an end sooner or later. I can 
answer for one sane person present who would have been quite 
unable to say what in heaven or earth the man was driving at. I 
don’t know what the five hundred lunatics thought. When it was all 
over I had the honour of being introduced to the preacher, and, for 
want of something better to say, I asked him whether he found that 
he could gain much influence over his flock. 

“Oh no,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders; “ there is 
nothing to be done with them. But,” he added, with a touch of 
modest satisfaction, “ I can control them with my eye.” 

He had a pair of goggle eyes before whose glassy imperturba- 
bility I could well believe that the most excitable maniac might have 
fallen back discouraged. ‘“ There was no disturbance, you see,” he 
continued ; “we very seldom have any disturbance.” And he 
seemed to attribute the credit of this gratifying circumstance entirely 
to the visual and in no degree to the articulating organ with which 
he was blessed. I was afterwards informed, it is true, that a few 
Sundays back, a patient had jumped up in the body of the chapel, 
and had loudly apostrophised his pastor as a—well, as an adjective 
fool; but his, I suppose, must have been one of the very bad 
cases. Upon the occasion of my visit all passed off decently and in 
order. 

Now, these two reverend gentlemen, if tried by the rule of 
Pedagogus, could hardly have escaped flagellation ; for I defy any 
man to lay his hand upon his heart and say that he was one whit the 
better or the wiser for Number One’s dissertation, and Number Two 
did not even profess to have made an effort at rendering himself 
intelligible. And yet it would be rather hard to say that either of 
them deserved punishment. The first had to address a class of 
persons who, next to being bored, abhor nothing so much as being 
asked to exercise their thinking faculties. He offered them a string of 
well-expressed truisms, interspersed with pretty metaphors and illus- 
trations, and sent them away contented. The second confessed his 
inability to influence the mentally afflicted through the medium of 
speech ; and so (I suppose) he did his best to gratify their tastes by 
presenting them with a declamation full of sound, signifying nothing. 
There is every reason to believe that their respective methods of 
producing zero gave satisfaction to their respective hearers. It is unde- 
niable that they might have done better, and indeed ought to have 
done better ; but what then? Neither of them isa failure. On the con- 
trary, the numerous admirers of the one testify by their constant attend- 
ance at his church that they look upon him as a bright and enduring 
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success ; and if the same test of efficiency cannot be applied to the 
other, it must at least be confessed that his task is an exceptionally 
discouraging one. What would you say, Sunday after Sunday, to five 
hundred madmen? For the matter of that, what would you say to 
five hundred sane persons? I have an idea that, if given sufficient 
time in which to prepare it, I could preach one really admirable 
sermon, and it would not surprise me to hear that you also enter- 
tained a similar modest notion. But what about fifty-two or a 
hundred and four sermons in the course of the year? And next 
year ?—and the year after? Among all the spinners of emptiness, I 
think the clergy are those who merit the largest share of leniency 
and obtain the least. The unfortunate occupant of the pulpit must 
hold forth once a week, whether he will or no ; and it would be as 
unreasonable to require a perpetual supply of grain without chaff 
from that hebdomadal mill as to expect a similar boon from the 
politicians with whose oratory a general election deluged the country 
not long ago, and who cannot object to hearing their speeches rated 
at zero, seeing that some of them have since shown so much 
willingness, not to say eagerness, to admit the impeachment, and to 
explain that if, in the heat of the struggle, they said so and so, 
and so and so, they in truth meant nothing at all—nothing, that is, 
except in a general way, “‘Codlin is your man, not Short.” It is 
evident that a candidate can’t announce himself in that bald, concise 
sort of way ; some flowers of rhetoric must needs be scattered among 
the throng, where they are usually appraised at precisely their proper 
value. Every now and then, to be sure, some thick-headed, humour- 
less creature will start up and demand explanations, proofs, authorities, 
or what not ; but we may be pretty sure that by the nation at large 
the time-honoured joke of an appeal to the electorate is tolerably 
well understood, and that the number of votes lost to A. by the 
eloquence of B., or vice versa, is small indeed. 

Yet surely it would be a pity if the eloquence were altogether 
suppressed. It is mostly innocuous ; it is sometimes amusing ; at the 
least it affords subjects for conversation and for the letting loose of 
the stored-up wisdom of leading articles. By-and-by, when the 
honourable and right honourable gentlemen are duly elected, comes 
more eloquence, followed by more leading articles ; and what is the 
upshot of a great part of it? Heaven forbid that the insignificant 
writer of this disquisition should compare the legislators of his 
country to that class of animals from whom much cry and little wool 
is to be expected. Still, it can’t be denied that there is a good deal of 
cry. It would not be difficult to point to certain matters upon which 
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‘a stupendous amount of argument and discussion has been expended, 
and of which the outcome is as invisible as was the Spanish fleet 
before it came in sight. I do not allude to the measures which 
engage our attention at the present day ; for these are, of course, of 
the last importance, and are fraught with incalculable consequences 
to the human race ; but looking back into history, one seems to be 
able to distinguish a host of bitter controversies which have ter- 
minated in a general “ As you were !”—revolutions succeeded by 
restorations and reactions—long wars which have ended in nothing, 
or even in less than nothing ; the result presenting itself in the form of 
a row of figures with a doleful minus-mark for prefix. 

And what of the separate atoms who, through their rulers and 
representatives, have thus spent time and money, and split hairs, and 
waged wars? Has the harvest proved more satisfactory to them in- 
dividually than collectively ? 


Ich seizt’ mein Sach auf Kampf und Krieg, 
Und uns gelang so mancher Sieg ; 

Wir zogen in Feindes Land hinein, 

Dem Freunde sollt’s nicht viel besser sein, 
Und ich verlor ein Bein. 


Here is a minus-mark with a vengeance. Alas! the history of the 
world is the history of the individual. Who can cast a backward 
glance upon the resolutions, the projects, the promises of bygone 
years, without seeing a crowd of zeros dwindling away into the dis- 
tance, with here and there a minus-mark amongst them? I once 
heard a prosperous gentleman assert that, if he had his life to live 
over again, he would not alter it in a single particular ; but I imagine 
that he, if sincere, was very nearly a unique specimen of the race. 
For most of us the past has little to show but a succession of dis- 
appointments and mistakes—“ For who knoweth what is good for a 
man in this life, all the days of his vain life which he spendeth as a 
shadow ?” 

But perhaps enough has been said upon a subject which, it will 
be seen, is susceptible of indefinite development. In ages past and, 
to all appearance, in ages yet to come, men have laboured and will 
labour anxiously, indefatigably, at the production of nothing. Pend- 
ing the advent of the millennium, this state of things must be sub- 
mitted to, and, indeed, is not without its consolations. For wasted 
labour is better than no labour at all. It is better to do nothing 
actively than passively ; it may even be better to write an idle essay 
about nothing than to fall asleep in the daytime. 

Two-and-thirty years ago, when they were setting up ateliers 
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nationaux, to the huge delight of some 100,000 lazy workmen, in 
Paris, all sorts of grand results were predicted for this singular enter- 
prise. There was to be an end and a finish of the do-nothings. 
Not only was compulsory idleness to be abolished at once and for 
ever, but voluntary idleness likewise was to be shamed into disap- 
pearance ; and, as time went on and ideals realised themselves, a 
paternal government, having the supreme direction of work, was to 
help every man in that art or trade for which nature had best fitted 
him, and thus put an end also to misplaced energy ; so that altogether 
it was a very fine scheme. But that, too, ended in nothing. 


W. E. NORRIS. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE PHOTOPHONE. 


CIENCE is usually stern and cool; sober, deliberate, and cal- 
culating: but now and then it suddenly breaks loose in wild, 
sensational outbursts. The photophone is the most recent instance 
of such impropriety. The idea of talking to a sunbeam, and the 
sunbeam repeating the conversation to a friend a quarter of a mile 
distant, is apparently more congenial to Baron Munchausen than to 
sober physicists. 

It is far too startling to have escaped the daily newspapers, and 
therefore my readers must know more or less about it already. Still, 
I cannot pass it over altogether, especially as some of the first 
published accounts of it dashed forth very confidently a rather 
plausible but totally fallacious explanation of the marvel. They 
stated that Mr. Bell had succeeded in converting the light-waves 
into sound-waves. There is no foundation for this. The tremors 
producing a ray of light are very different from the tremors of the 
rays of light, or rather of the beam of light, upon which the action 
of the photophone depends. 

Place a tumbler—or, better, a finger-glass—of water on a table in 
such a position that direct sun-rays shall strike the surface of the 
water, and from this surface be reflected on the ceiling. A patch of 
light corresponding to the size and shape of the water surface will 
there be seen. Now draw a well-rosined violin bow along the edge 
of the glass so as to produce a sound. Immediately the sound 
starts the water will be agitated, quite a storm of little waves will 
appear on its surface. The sunbeam reflected from the surface will 
be similarly agitated, and the image on the ceiling correspondingly 
disturbed. If mercury be substituted for water, the experiment will 
be more demonstrative. 

This flickering, waving, or agitation of the sunbeam is quite 
different from the tremors of the luminiferous ether which are 
supposed to constitute the light itself. It is the ready-made light 
that is disturbed, not the light producer. 
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The above experiment is suggested because it may be easily 
made, and the effects are coarse enough to be just visible. With 
suitable apparatus we may prove that a solid surface is agitated 
similarly to the water surface when acted upon by the waves of 
sound. This is done by making the well-known experiments of 
sprinkling sand on glass or metal plates and, drawing a violin bow 
across their edges, or that of similarly covering a stretched mem- 
brane and singing to it. In both cases the sand or finer powder 
arrays itself in beautiful geometrical figures corresponding to the 
“ nodes,” z.¢., the valleys between the wave-hiils of the plates or mem- 
brane, and thus demonstrates the vibration, and to a certain extent 
draws its portrait. 

If such a solid vibrating surface be made to reflect a beam of 
light, it is evident that the beam will flicker according to the varying 
angles which the waves of the undulating mirror surface present to 
the incident rays, and this flickering beam may be reflected upon 
another surface, as our beam from the tumbler of water was reflected 
to the ceiling surface. 

This is what is done by Mr. Bell in the construction of his photo- 
phone. The voice of the speaker is directed against the back of a 
flat mirror made of material sufficiently elastic and flexible to be set 
in decided undulatory movement by the sound-waves of the air. A 
plate of thin glass or mica, covered on one side with a bright film of 
chemically deposited silver, is used. A beam of sun-light concen- 
trated by a lens strikes the silvered face, while the voice behind throws 
the plate into undulatory motion. The light beam is reflected from 
this, and trembles or flickers in exact correspondence to the move- 
ments of the reflecting surface. The trembling beam is caught upon 
the “ receiver,” a disc of hardened india-rubber stretched like the 
drum of our own ears at the end of a suitable hearing-tube. The 
open end of this tube is applied to the ear, and a miniature repetition 
of the speaker’s voice is heard. 

Now, what is the action of the receiver? This is the most puz- 
zling question. I will only venture to suggest a probable or approx- 
imate explanation, which further investigation must either confirm or 
refute. 

When light falls upon any substance, it may be either reflected, 
absorbed, or transmitted, or all these in different degrees. If the 
substance is opaque, only reflection or absorption occurs. The hard 
rubber reflects a little, and absorbs much, of the light it receives. 
But what happens to the rubber when such absorption takes place? 
The light disappears altogether as /igkt, and is converted into heat 
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or éxpansive force ; in this case of the flickering beam the intensity 
of the received light varies with the flickerings, as on the ceiling of 
our primary experiment, where the crests and hollows of water waves 
are pictured by different degrees of luminosity—or,. relatively, of 
light.and shade. Thus the receiver will be heated or expanded 
variously in different parts of the receiving side, a series of molecular 
strains or disturbances will be set up that must buckle and undulate 
the thin film or disc, and do this with a rapidity, degree, and cha- 
racter corresponding to the wavings of the reflecting plate that 
received. the voice. This agitated surface communicates.a corre- 
sponding agitation to the air within the tube, and thus transmits to 
that still more sensitive receiver, the membrane of the ear-drum, a 
correct though feeble copy of the original air-waves., 

I should not have dared to venture this explanation, which 
demands the doing of so much by such minute and rapid variations 
of expansive strain, had we not already learned, that. sounds. are 
similarly transmitted by equally minute and rapid variations of mag- 
netic strain in the receiving plate of the telephone, and also, as Mr. 
Bell has lately shown, by analogous variations of electric strain in 
excessively thin films of selenium, the conducting power of which is 
so curiously altered by the action of light. 

After reading the text-book accounts of the magnitude of sound- 
waves, we naturally find some difficulty in reconciling them with such 
minute movements as those above considered ; but this reconcilia- 
tion will be less difficult if we reflect upon what unquestionably occurs 
within that small lump of bone (the mastoid process) that projects 
downward on both sides of our skull, and may be felt as a. projection 
behind the ear, Within this there is, stretched across a little ring of 
bone, a delicate though tolerably stiff membrane, about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. It is drawn out to due convexity and kept in 
proper tension by a delicate cord attached nearly to its centre, and 
beyond it is a chain of almost microscopic movable bones, and a 
series of complex channels in the process of bone above named. 

. All the mechanical or acoustic business of hearing is done in this 
little space, and every modification of audible sound is conveyed by 
modifications in the vibrations of this little membrane, aided, probably, 
by tremors of the skull-bone itself. Distinguishing, as we do, not only 
the various words of speech and notes of music, but also the tones of dif-_ 
ferent voices, and even the sound of different foot-falls, how inconceiv- 
ably minute must be the modifications of the tremors of our auditory 
apparatus in receiving, transmitting, and distinguishing such innume- 
rable variations of air tremor |! And what a multitude of such delicately _ 
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fashioned waves must flutter through the small cavity of the tym- 
panum, the still narrower looped arches of the labyrinth and the 
windings of the cochlea, all included within a projection of bone no 
bigger than a filbert nut ! 


Lonpon Focs. 


OW that we are entering upon “the gloomy month of Novem- 
N ber, when the people of England cut their throats and hang 
themselves,” the subject of fog is quite in season. What is fog? 
and why should London be so pre-eminently selected for its visita- 
tions? A general answer to the first of these questions may be 
easily given. Roughly speaking it is a stratus cloud resting on the 
surface of the earth. The designation “ stratus” has been given to 
those clouds that are shapeless and diffused through the air in 
horizontal or nearly horizontal accumulations. 

The material of this, like that of other clouds, is small particles of 
water, some say vesicles or minute hollow spheres like soap-bubbles, 
but this theory is questionable. Whatever be the form of the 
particles, they are there, and are suspended in the air as liquid water. 
The atmosphere always contains water, but in clear air the water is 
gaseous, while in clouds, fogs, and mists there is unevaporated liquid 
water, in addition to the clear aqueous vapour, 

If you watch the silvery clouds that reflect the summer sun rays, 
a process of dissolution may frequently be observed. A thin detached 
waif or “ rack” may be followed by the eye as it sails along, gradually 
diminishing until it vanishes, and even a massive towering cumulus 
may be seen to all dissolve “and leave not a rack behind.” 

This occurs when the clear air around is not saturated with 
vapour, but is thirsting for more, and obtains it by evaporating the 
little suspended particles of liquid water that form the visible cloud. 
If the air around is saturated no such evaporation takes place, or 
the contrary may occur by the cooling of saturated surrounding 
space, and thus the cloud increases. 

It has been generally assumed that in all cases where a fog or 
mist prevails the air is saturated, but several reliable observations 
have shown that in the neighbourhood of large towns fogs remain 
while the air is far from saturated. In one case the dew-point was 
18° Fahr. below the temperature of the air, Z¢., the air only contained 
as much vapour as was due to it had it been 18° colder. Here, 
then, is a physical conundrum. How can these minute particles of 
liquid water remain suspended in such thirsty air without becoming 


evaporated ? 
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Dr. Frankland has answered this question, and I think satis- 
factorily. When coal is imperfectly burned, as it is whenever smoke 
is visible, a certain quantity of coal tar is formed and thrown into the 
air in vaporous condition. This coal-tar vapour condenses on cold 
surfaces, especially on the surface of water, as may be seen byexamin- 
ing some of the tanks in which the London water companies compel 
their helpless victims to hoard a stagnant reserve. 

Dr. Frankland examined the effect of a film of coal tar spread 
upon the surface of a shallow vessel of water, and found that it acts 
as a cover or shield, greatly retarding, or almost preventing, the 
evaporation that would otherwise take place. Here, then, we have 
an explanation of “dry fog.” The particles of water floating in the 
smoky atmosphere of a coal-burning city are coated with an oily 
film, which, although inconceivably thin, constitutes a varnish, retards 
the evaporation, and renders possible the maintenance of their liquid 
state under conditions of atmospheric dryness that would dissipate 
them into invisible vapour in the country. 

That such a fog should irritate the eyes, tickle the nose, and inflame 
the throat, is not surprising, when we consider how the varnished 
water-particles must strike their moist membranes, and there adhere 
and deposit their coal-tar varnish upon such sensitive surfaces. 

The dark colour of the “London peculiar” is also explained. 
The country fog or mountain mist is white, being composed of 
particles of pure water; the London fog and the Manchester or 
Sheffield or Birmingham fogs have the delicate brown tint of water 
in which coal tar has been diffused. 

Such a fog has but little power of self-dissipation, like that so 
beautifully displayed by the morning mists that rush up the mountain 
sides and vanish as they rise. It is only removed by a sweeping 
breeze which blows it beyond the valley in which the reeking town is 
buried. Hence our London fogs only display their full hideousness 
during a dead calm. 


A NOovELtTy IN LEATHER. 


T is now well and practically known that gelatine undergoes 
some curious changes when subjected to the action of chromic 
acid, or of a salt containing much of this acid, such as bichromate of 
potash. Quite a multitude of patented processes for converting photo- 
graphs into some sort of printing plates depend primarily on this 
action. The Woodburytype, the Autotype, Photolithography, Photo- 
typography, Photozincography, &c. &c. &c., are carried out by 
ingeniously turning to practical accoynt the action of chromic acid 
on gelatine, 
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In the early days of photography, Mungo Ponto discovered that 
paper which had been dipped in a solution of bichromate of potash 
and dried in the dark became, like the chloride and other salts of 
silver, sensitive to the action of light; and further investigation 
proved that this property belonged, not to the body of the -paper 
itself, but to the size varnished over its surface. This chromatised 
gelatinous size became insoluble in proportion to its exposure to the 
light, so that when the paper was washed, the variable removal of the 
variably soluble gelatine left a faint picture, if the prepared paper 
had been duly exposed in a camera. 

This faint shadowy suggestion skilfully followed up, led to the 
production of more decided pictures on a surface of glass covered 
more thickly with gelatine, and treated with chromate of potash, or 
chrome alum. 

Such a thick film washed away in different degrees produced a 
printing surface, exaggerated very conveniently by the fact that the 
insolubility was accompanied by a swelling or thickening of the 
gelatine film. It would be a long story to tell how carbon dust was 
sprinkled over this variable glue, to which the dust variably adhered ; 
how the gelatine picture was actually stamped into metal by the “nature- 
printing process ;” how gelatine picture-films were skinned off from 
one surface and transferred to another; how their varying adhe- 
sion to water and repulsion of oil was made available for inking them 
like lithographic stones ; how zinc plates are etched from these gelatine 
pictures; how lithographic stones have the picture film laid upon them; 
how such films are tortured until they submit to receive an electro 
deposit of copper upon them, which brings the picture standing up 
in bold metallic relief to be backed with type metal and wood, 
and then printed in a common press with ordinary type. By walking 
down New Oxford Street anybody may see some of these results in 
the Autotype Gallery there, and thousands of book and newspaper 
illustrations, supposed by the uninitiated to be wood engravings, are 
produced by one or another of these processes, each of which is a 
triumphant example of the union of science and art. 

But this is not what I intended to write about when I began this 
note. Its proper subject is leather. 

Take a solution of gelatine—clear soup will do, and smell it. Take 
some tincture of galls or infusion of oak bark, and smell that. Then 
mix them together and smell the mixture. A new odour will have 
become created, a very familiar odour, suggestive of St. Crispin ; the 
smell of a practical shoemaker’s shop, the smell of leather. If both 
solutions were clear as they should be, another change is observable, 
the mixture becomes turbid with a turbidity due to flocculent particles; 
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this is tanno-gelatine or the essence of leather. It is gelatine rendered 
tough and insoluble. 

The skin of animals is mainly composed of gelatine, and the 
process of tanning consists in converting the soft and soluble 
gelatinous integument into tough and insoluble tanno-gelatine. 

The reader will now perccive the drift of this long preamble, 
which is simply that chromic acid is about to be substituted for oak 
bark, catechu, sumach, divi-divi, valonia, and the other sources of 
tannic acid. So much having already been done by photographers 
with chromic acid and gelatine, and during so many years, it is only 
surprising that chromising—(if I may coin a word)—as a substitute 
for tanning should not have been invented long ago. In spite of 
the old adage, something that is very like leather may be produced 
by steeping prepared hides in a solution of bichromate of potash 
instead of ordinary tan liquor. 

The inventors and their representatives of course claim many 
advantages over ordinary tanning, one of these being rapidity of 
action, less than half the time being required for the leathering of 
the gelatine. We have yet to learn what is the quality of the new 
product. ‘The records of the patent office include a very long list of 
processes for shortening the tedious process of ordinary tanning, such 
as sewing up the skins as bags and forcing the liquor through them ; 
the application of the principle of exosmosis by exposing one side to 
a dense solution and the other to a weak one ; pricking the skin with 
small holes, &c. &c. &c.; but, with the exception of the latter (Snyder's 
process), the usual effect of rapidity is to produce harshness or 
brittleness, and this whether the hastening means be mechanical or 
chemical ; thus the best leather is still that which is slowly tanned 
by old-fashioned simple immersion in unsophisticated tan liquor 
made from oak bark only. 

We shall see what the chrome leather proves to be ; this can best 
be done by wearing a pair of boots made from it. Zngineering 
tells us that the new leather is being made “in fourteen tanneries in 
Germany, and is being introduced into Russia, Belgium, France, and 
Italy.” 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE IN FRANCE. 


HE French Association, framed on the model of our British 
Association, has had a successful meeting. Vature tells us 

that “the most attractive excursion was undoubtedly to the caves 
where champagne is manufactured by the old process,” and that “a 
demonstration of the principles of the operation was given in the 
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caves of Pommery, where Madame Pommery kindly permitted the 
visitors to make practical test of the quality of her celebrated produce.” 
I have not seen the report in which is embodied the results of this 
practical testing, which, if properly written, should begin and end with 
“ Hip, hip, hurrah!” If not, the French savas are not yet on a 
level with the red lions of our British Association. 


A PERFORATED MOUNTAIN. 


Af Y old friend Torghatten was lately introduced to the British 
Association at Swansea by Professor W. J. Sollas,.- It-is an 
insular granitic rock, one of the thousands of such islands that fringe 
the cost of Scandinavia. It is situated a few miles south ofthe Arctic 
circle, and composed of stratified granite or “gneiss.” When seen at 
a distance from the south, it is remarkably like a round-topped broad- 
rimmed hat. It is 824 feet high, and pierced with a very curious 
natural tunnel 530 feet long (Professor Sollas says 600, but this is 
wrong). This tunnel is 250 feet high at its western entrance, 66 
feet high at its eastern entrance, and about 200 feet high in the 
middle. The floor slopes downwards from east to west, being 470 
feet above the sea-level on the east side, and 400 feet on. the west. 
As ihe passenger packet passes on the east side, the daylight is seen 
fairly through the mountain. 

Professor Sollas attributes its origin to mechanical disintegration 
aided by joints. When I first visited this region in 1856, but little 
was known of this remarkable perforated mountain, beyond what 
could be seen in passing. I then ventured to suggest an explanation 
of its origin, which the accurate measurements subsequently made by 
Norwegian surveyors help to confirm. Torghatten stands out a short 
distance from the mainland of Norway, and to the west of it, of course, 
Every valley opening up on this coast is more or less terraced, and these 
terraces indicate a former submergence of this part of Scandinavia in 
varying degrees, the maximum reaching about 600 feet. By eye 
measurement at the time, I estimated the height of this tunnel at 
about 600 feet, and thus concluded that once upon a time the waves 
dashed against that part of the rock and battered out this tunnel as 
one of those ordinary sea-caves that abound on every rocky coast where 
the material of the rock varies in hardness or friability.. I was not then 
aware of the difference between the height of the-east and west opening, 
only having seen it from the east. The fact that the west side of the 
tunnel, which is exposed to the open sea, is about four times as, high 
as the east mouth, confirms my theory, seeing that all the well-known 
sea caverns of this kind-on our own and other coasts haye similar 
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proportions in relation to their sea and inland extremities. The 
down slope of the floor corresponds in like manner, the west side 
being 70 feet lower than the east. 

Besides this, the maximum height of the cavern corresponds 
remarkably with the height of the highest terraces, being 650 feet 
against their 600. The additional 50 feet is accounted for by the 
height of roof above sea-level, and the subsequent falling of the roof, 
as shown by blocks now lying on the floor. Such a cavern, started 
at the time of maximum submersion, would have its floor lowered as 
the land rose above the sea when they formed the lower terraces that 
abound in the valleys. 

The “joints” described by Professor Sollas undoubtedly exist, 
and mechanical disintegration has taken place since the original ex- 
cavation of the tunnel. This is proved by the blocks that have fallen 
from the roof and now cumber the floor, just as the boulders lie on the 
floor of a cavern under Dunluce Castle, which only differs in being now 
at the sea-level. Ona subsequent visit nineteen years later, I observed 
several abortive attempts at similar caverns on the rocks of the 
neighbourhood, that is, hollows which overhang on the face of the cliffs, 
where joints and the mechanical disintegration described by Sollas 
were exhibited. But mere mechanical disintegration, and consequent 
falling of rock, cannot excavate a long tunnel. Horizontal traction, as 
well as vertical fall, is required. The material separated by the joints 
must be carried away from one end to the other—5 30 feet, in this case ; 
or, at least, from the middle to each end—26s5 feet in each direction. 
The only agents we know capable of doing this with granite rock or 
pseudo-stratified gneiss are the sea-waves or a torrent river. 

Such caverns abound inland in limestone, but these are due to 
the solvent action of water containing carbonic acid. It has no such 
action on gneissic or other similar metamorphic rocks, while every sea- 
coast formed of such rocks exhibits more or less of such perforation 
by the waves. St. Katherine’s Rock, at Tenby, is an insular mass 
perforated by a tunnel closely resembling Torghatten ; the cliffs of 
Mohir on the Irish coast, and the whole face of the serpentine forma- 
tion of Cornwall about the Lizard, abound with such tunnels, arches, 
sea-caverns, &c., all visibly done by the waves hammering out the 
softer portions of the rock. But an ancient sea-cavern upraised some 
600 feet above the present sea-level is a rare phenomenon, and 
nobody need wonder that it is the subject of strange legends, such 
as one that I have narrated in “ Through Norway with a Knapsack.” 


W: MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


HE stage in England has never been, as it isin France, a school 

of language, and its authority with regard to pronunciation or 
accent is far from being accepted as important, still less as final. Until 
recently, however, it has not been regarded as absolutely misleading, 
and those who would not dream of referring a student to the pro- 
nunciation adopted by actors would not, at least, think of cautioning 
him against it. Itseems as ifthe moderate amount of credit hitherto 
assigned the stage in this respect will shortly have to be withdrawn. 
If nothing is done to teach a young actor his art, if he is allowed to 
scramble on to the stage with no preliminary practice in the country 
under the supervision of those who will correct with rebuke or 
ridicule flagrant vices of style, and if he is allowed to alter at will the 
words assigned him, the result cannot be other than fatal to the 
claim of acting to rank as art. At the present moment there is not 
one actor in a score able to pronounce half a dozen lines of verse 
without committing some egregious blunder, or without marring or 
in some wise altering the text. The most common form of error 
arises from the insertion of accent where none is requisite. Very 
sparing indeed in its employment of accent is our language. In not 
one sentence in fifty is any form of special emphasis required. An 
actor now not seldom supplies a misplaced accent, or a ridiculous 
emphasis, and flatters himself he is giving us a new reading. Let one 
who wishes to judge of this subject take the play of Hamlet: I am not 
speaking from the book, but I doubt whether there are a dozen cases 
in all, in the acting edition of Hamlet, in which there is any need for 
decided emphasis. ‘The only cases I recall occur in the closet scene, 
wherein Hamlet responds to his mother's statement, “ Hamlet, thou 
hast thy father much offended,” with the rebuke, “ Mother, you have 
my father much offended.” Here the emphasis upon the word “ you” 
can scarcely be too strong, since the responsibility and the guilt are 
at once shifted from the shoulders of Hamlet to those of Gertrude. In 
the following lines, the opposition between “an idle tongye” and 
“a wicked tongue” may also be marked in a similar fashion. In an 
average performance of Hamlet, meanwhile, there are some scores of 
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misreadings, the whole of which spring from the attempt to place 
accent or emphasis where none is required. The old joke concern- 
ing the exponent of Ratcliff in Richard III., who, in answer to the 
King’s question, announced himself, ‘ My lord, ’tis I, the early 
village cock,” depends, of course, upon wrong punctuation. Errors 
equally extravagant, though @ifferent in origin, are, however, now 
common on the stage, and I do not exaggerate in saying that there 
are few of our younger actors, male or female, who do not frequently 
destroy the meaning of the words assigned them. Strong measures 
are necessary to remedy this evil, and, if such are not taken, our stage 
will’ come under a reproach of ignorance and perversity, and will 
incur the contempt of all men of education. 


AM glad to see that the anonymous complaint of Dr. Howard 

Furness, which I was the first to strengthen with the authority of 
his name, concerning the manner in which the Tower is shown to 
strangers, seems likely to bear fruit. With the approval of the 
Secretary of State for War, the Constable of the Tower has appointed 
a committee to investigate the objects of interest in that building, 
and to frame regulations for the future admission of visitors. This 
seems like a direct answer to the appeal, and doubtless is such. In 
constitution the committee is all that can be required; it is only 
to be hoped that the rules of red tape will be relaxed, and that its 
hands will not be hampered. 


R. DOBSON’S volume of “ Literary Frivolities,” which con- 
stitutes the latest addition to the Mayfair Library of Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, is an absolutely delightful companion for an un- 
occupied half-hour. It is a book which may with equal pleasure be 
read all through or dipped into at any point, and the collection of 
literary triflings it supplies is admirably ample. No work of this kind 
is likely to claim completeness, and there are one or two instances of 
the forms of frivolity he describes which Mr. Dobson will do well 
to include in his next edition. It is difficult to think of Milton in 
connection with frivolity. Still, in dealing with monosyllabic verse, 
and quoting from Hall, Young, Lodge, Herbert, and Shakespeare, 
Milton should not be forgotten. The lines in which he depicts, by 

the use of monosyllables, the progress of the fiend through the 

Boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land, 


which, in order to arrive at the earth, he is compelled to cross, are 
finely conceived to indicate a journey of this kind: 
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The fiend, 
O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his. way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


Pope seems, in his version of Homer, to have in part imitated these 
lines, since he translates the famous verses of the //ad, xxiii. 116— 
TIoAAa 8’ &vayra, edravra, wdpayrd Te, Séxpmid 7’ HAGov, etc., 

intended to describe the roughness of a road— 

O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they go, 

Jumping, high o’er the shrubs of the rough ground, 

Rattle the clattering cars, and the shockt axles bound. 
Spenser furnishes one or two good instances of monosyllabic verse, to 
which fact it is probably attributable that Phineas Fletcher, his arch 
imitator, whom Mr. Dobson quotes, has essayed the same form of art. 


COMPANION volume to that Mr. Dobson has supplied 

might be formed out of the contributions to the newspaper 
press of recent writers. Among gems have to be counted Jeffrey 
Prowse’s rhymed description of Mentone, which was printed as a 
column of prose in a daily newspaper, and the imitation of the 
Laureate’s “In Memoriam” which appeared in Punch a dozen or more 
years ago, in the shape of an advertisement of Ozokerit. The latter 
is one of the finest parodies ever written. 


AM glad to see a recommendation in the Pall Mall Gazette that 
fountains, such as I mentioned were to be found at most 
French railway stations, should be constructed in England along our 
principal lines. One of the most noteworthy sights of a railway 
journey in France is the crowd at the fountain with the men and 
women waiting in a queue to fill their bottles or to wash their hands 
and faces. The erection of drinking-fountains at our railway stations 
would do more for the cause of temperance than any quantity of 
closing, Sunday or other, of publichouses. No reason why a scheme 
of this kind should not be immediately carried out presents itself to 
me except that it is not punitive enough in its character to commend 
itself to those who believe in no legislation that is not repressive. 
Meanwhile, as I am dealing with the question of closing, I will 
mention that a case came under my notice recently in which a peti- 
tion in favour of Sunday closing was being passed round a Sunday 
school and signed by all the children who were old enough to write 
their names. 


N his newly-published life of Etienne Dolet, which may claim to 
be a work of remarkable scholarship, research, and erudition, 
Mr, Christie, the Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, after 
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pointing out errors and shortcomings in many accepted works, sup- 
plies a formidable list of omissions and errata in that “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ” which is, as a whole, one of the most creditable 
products of French scholarship, and one of the most inseparable 
companions of the modern student. Under the head of Nicholas 
Bérauld, Jean de Langéac, Gratien du Pont, Liset, &c., erroneous 
information, or no information at all, is supplied. I have rarely had 
occasion to find serious fault with this work, but have failed to find in 
it the name of Touchard-Lafosse, the author of “ Les Chroniques de 
V’CEil de Boeuf,” or that of Sacchetti, one of the best known of the 
Italian novelists—a man who appears in English biographical dic- 
tionaries, and whose works have been reprinted by the famous Typo- 
graphical Society of Milan. Mr. Christie draws attention to the fact, 
which most who use the work must have noticed, that whereas the 
letters A—P occupy more than forty volumes, somewhat less than six 
are assigned to those from Qto Z. It is not known to him, or indeed 
to many students, and so is worth recording, that this state of things 
was due to the somewhat tardy discovery that printing the “ Bio- 
graphie,” as it had commenced, would entail on the publishers a heavy 
loss. The scheme was accordingly terminated with a rapidity 
and a want of completeness fatal to the claims of the book to 
occupy the foremost position which might otherwise have been 
assigned it. It is pleasant to find Mr. Christie, in the preface of his 
volume, while dismissing as unimportant or inaccurate most refer- 
ences in English works to the subject of his biography, singling out 
for praise some essays upon Etienne Dolet which appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. Not less pleasant is it to hear a man who occu- 
pies a quasi-ecclesiastical position as Chancellor of the Diocese ot 
Manchester, rebuking the ignorance and bigotry which are current in 
England, and speaking of Rabelais as “the great genius of the age,” 
and asserting that “a word of praise from him is itself sufficient to 
confer an immortality.” That Mr. Christie should, in dealing with 
the life of the great printer and martyr, speak indignantly of what, 
in a phrase quoted in the book, Peacock calls “ philoparaptesism ” 
—i.e. roasting by a slow fire for the love of God—is natural. His 
eloquent protest is none the less good to read in days like the pre- 
sent, wherein “an influential party, led by men of exalted rank and 
high culture, greatly regret and would gladly see restored” the times 
which celebrated Church festivals by such slaughter as that of Dolet. 
I, for one, share with Mr. Christie the comforting assurance that 
reactionary effort is futile and ridiculous, and that “an unsurpass- 
able barrier is placed between the good old times-and this nineteenth 
century.” SYLVANUS URBAN, 














